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gle cop cts, 


{ per in advance, 


Earthquakes. 


Tidal waves, volcanic eruptions, supposed causes of earthquakes, 
their relations to volcanoes, etc., are luminously treated in Maury’s 
New Physical Geography,— a work of world-wide reputation, and 
used as a text-book in best schools everywhere. 

Specimen copy sent on receipt of $1.20. 

Specimens of the favorite regular school series,— Elementary, 54 
cents, and Revised Manual, $1.28,— will also be sent on receipt 

of price. Address, 


Now READY. 


A NEW BOOK ADDED TO 


HOW 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


WM. WARE & CO., Boston, MAss. 


Latin. 


Classical teachers proposing to organize new classes in Latin 
should not fail to be acquainted with the superior merits of Gil- 
dersleeve, whose new Latin Primer is specially adapted to sys- 
tematic, thorough, and interesting work, and whose Grammar is of 
highest authority and ability. One can not well go astray with 
Gildersleeve as a guide. 

Specimens of New Latin Primer, 75 cents; Latin Grammar, 
$1.00; ete. Address, 


Illustrated with nearly 100 Engravings. 


By W. B. POWELL, A. M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Send 30 cents for specimen copy. 


COWPERTHWAIT anp CO.,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SHELDON & COMPANY’S 
NEWER BOOKS. 
SHELDON’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


WM. WARE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic. 


Designed for Academies, High Schools, Counting Rooms, and Business Colleges, 
.D. SHELDONS’ SUPPLEMENTARY) Avery's First Principles of Nat 
By THOMSON, READING. In three books, filled with fresh,|  losophy. 


The practical character of this work has commended it to teachers, and it is already used in many of the ive reading matter. Avery’s Elements of 
best schools, The following are among the cities and towns in New England where it has been introduced: New Edition. 


BIDDEFORD, ME. PORTLAND, ME. LEWISTON, ME., SHELDONS’ ARITHMMETICS. In two| 4very’s Elements of Chemistry, 
CONCORD, N. Hi. ANDOVER, MASS.,” LAWRENCE, MASS books. SHELDONS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC,|4Y¢ry’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 


LOWELL, MASS. NEWBURYPORT, MASS., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., in press. anic Chemistry. 
R. , RL, . ATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAM- ° 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN., i HY ‘AND COMPOSITION. Hills Elements of Logic. 


Olney’s New Geometry. 
PATTERSON'S ADVANCED GRAMMAR | Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 
AND BRHETORIC. (in press.) Olney’s Complete Algebra. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Price, for Introduction, $1.00; in exchange for any corresponding Book in use, 50 cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, N. EF. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.S. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


Powells Language Series: 


First Steps in the Expression of Thought. 


2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


AN 


OLD FAVORITE REVISED. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 


THREE PAR 


Part I.— PLANTS. Part ANIMALS. 


TS IN ONE. 


Part AIR, WATER, HEAT, LIGHT, etc. 


This work, which is so extensively used in schools to furnish at once matter for supplementary reading and a general insight 


into the more familiar processes and laws of Nature, has been thoroughly revised by competent editors. More than seventy pages 
of new matter, including chapters on the effects of alcohol and narcotics, and “What to do in an Emergency” (Part II.) have been 
added. A number of the illustrations are new, and the book is issued in a fresh and-attractive binding. 

Mrs. Sopnize B. Herrick, author of “Chapters on Plant Life,” ete., revised Parts I. and III., and Part II. is edited by Dr. J. B. 
HotpEr, Curator of the American Museum of Natural History; both specialists on the subjects they had in charge, 


Note.—The three parts of this book can be had in separate volumes by those who desire it. 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Either of the Parts, 37 cents per copy. The Complete, 83 cents per copy- 
(3 Copies for examination sent to teachers on receipt of above prices. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & 0, The Lightest. 2 The Most Accurate. | nd igest ion. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, The Simplest. The Cheapest. 
PHILADELPHIA. become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
MICROSCOPES, SPE NC ERIAN of 
1 Accessories and Out- ; been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
ts, with every description of parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
OPTICAL, P L | N ( | ( C) M PASS digestive organs, through the blood, and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and . has effected many wonderful cures. 
METEOROLOGICAL, For years I suffered from Loss of Appe- 
Illustrated, condensed list relief, unt an taking Ayer’s Sar- 
, les of this medicine 


Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Requiring Instruments. 


objects in such a manner that the 
be made from the knowledge con 


Useful Drawing bas for its chief purposes the ex- 
act representation of the size, form, and construction of the 


The Spencerian Pencil Compass 


things themselves may 
veyed by the drawings. 


Entirely Cured 
me, and my appetite and digestion ure 
now rfect.—Fred G. Bower, 496 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
pose all food. I became greatly reduced 
n strength, and very despondent. Satis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 


(demand for a practical drawing instrument for 
Lad Met Sbcaregsecais schools that is not liable to get out of order and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mana. 
0... = be supplied at reasonable prices. The Com- Bold by all Druggiste. Price $1; six botties, 
pass is made of metal, nickel plated; the leg is 
secured to the tube holding the pencil by a 
rivet passing through a convex steel washer, Agents AGanted. 
which binds the leg so that it will remain 
© |firmly at any required angle. Teachers Wanted iiome, based upon 
— “the Chill’ Instructor.” pecs, Over 
ess 525" SOLE AGENTS: ' 1000 iiustrations. 
| <5 3 Highest, endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
— | Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., age of 4a day. Auother has taken over 200. ‘You 
=P 158 & 465 BROADWAY, X.Y. “Good tor 
‘ARLSITIVON “H Retail Price, 25c.,—Compass and Pencil. 561 tf 98 Mass. 


PIANOS, 


ESTE ORGANS, 


| Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5238 Arch &t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE OHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schoois. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


FOR FLEMENTASRY INSTBUCTION 
IN PMYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


The Gem Pencil Sharpener 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


Send for GOULD & COOK, Leominster, Mass. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.. Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBEANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CBAYORNS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


Git Washingrom AH, ANDREWS & CO, 


Large new Catalogue 
Just issued. 


J. & H. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


1191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


BERG 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments for 
Cata ogue ef Chemical Apparatus. 
Cama of Telescopes. 
Cc ef Anatomical Medels. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
High Schools and 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


PERRY 


F you wish to try them 
mple Card containing the 


STEEL 
PENS Wisom, Buaxeman, Tine, & Co, 


Sole Agents. 158 B’war, N.Y. 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bellis for Schools, Churches, etc. 


WEST | usted isa. 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life brim full of thrilling inter- 
'o it is added 


e Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev YMAN AB- 
T. 1000 Agents Wanted, en an omen. $10 
$200. month made Distance no hindrance as we 


give Extra Terms and Pow eights. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


Colleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Nyt OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
( “HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
‘ College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
wr Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
.¥i Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Enq, Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


| Ase SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

M48: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 House), Boston. 


BARTLETT, Principal. _ 
[yy STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, addre: 


Ss 
E. H. RussELL, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\) For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Pa. 
Specially devoted to the training of teachers. For 
catalogue, address THEO. B. Noss, Ph.D., Prin. 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS 2< 
OF THE WO an 


RLD. 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. F 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. g 
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A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Epiror. 
Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER............-005+ $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION........cccccccccccsccceccces 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERIOAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


THE PASSING OF THE QUEEN. 


BY MRS. CLARA TROWBRIDGE, 
A flavor in the air of ripe September ; 
A crispness in the grass beneath the feet ; 
A bracing freshness in the breeze that tarries ; 
An autumn odor, racy, rare, and sweet. 


A premonition, delicate and tender, 
bf gentle softness in Queen Nature’s face, 
When summer shall have spent her royal splendor, 
And left her crown, but kept the queenly grace. 


O joy to count the jewels she forgetteth! 
hey lie with lavish wealth o’er hill and dell, 
The tokens that her presence stil] must linger 
When all around may seem to say farewell. 


The wayside vines are glittering with rubies ; 
The ferns are pearls beneath the gentle hand ; 

And amber glows among the gracious tree-tops, 
That bow to hear her footsteps through the lan 


Dear heart, that seekest for some sign of summer 
To carry with thee, spite of time and care, 
And keep as amulet in wintry weather,— 
A token for thee, too, doth autumn bear. 


Thou shalt not dread the withering hand of winter, 
Nor shrink with shivering awe from pain and death, 
Since closing life shall be thy coronation, 


And benediction be thy parting breath. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue best preliminary preparation for even the studies 
of a specialist is a liberal education. Such an education 
connects him with the wide circle of thought and knowl- 
edge, and saves him from narrowness and hobbies. The 
man who can do one thing best is usually a man who 
could have done other things well.—Prest. Bartlett 
(Dartmouth Coll.),in “The Forum.” 


PoruLaRk opinion appears to consider drawing purely 
as an accomplishment. This is a popular fallacy. The 
earliest efforts of the child with a pencil are attempts to 
represent things. There is scarcely a person in Topeka 
but has more use for ability to draw than for ability to 
repeat the rules of syntax, to solve problems in the 
“rule of three,” or to describe the vegetation of the table 
land of Thibet. Yet school time is willingly given to the 
latter and denied to the former.—D. (. Tillotson, To- 
peka, Kan. 


VALUABLE as are good buildings, comfortable rooms, 
neat furniture, and other appurtenances, after all the 
teacher is the soul and life of the school. It is his spirit 
that gives life and inspiration to the pupils. The mental 
growth and, to a large degree, the future character of the 
children are in his keeping. Such being the case, how 
very important that the. most scrupulous care should be 
exercised in the appointment of men and women to these 
responsible positions. — Supt. W. H. Baker, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

I am more and more convinced that while oral and ob- 
ject-teaching can be used to advantage in interesting and 
instructing many classes, yet there are certain things, like 
the tables in arithmetic, certain dates and events in his- 
tory around which cluster all the rest, and certain subjects 
and topics in geography and grammar that must be thor- 
oughly learned, committed to memory, drilled into the 


mind so they can never be forgotten, in order to have 
sure, quick, and accurate scholars, and to make the school 


education practical for after-life.— Mr. L. L. Camp, 
Dwight School, New Haven, Ct. 


EpvucaTion has an internal and external aspect. Con- 
sidered as to its essential nature, education is human de- 
velopment. Man comes into the world endowed with 
certain physical and mental capacities. These are at first 
in a germinal or undeveloped condition ; but they con- 
tain within themselves large possibilities and a strong im- 
pulse toward development. The object of education is to 
lead the several parts of man’s nature to a harmonious re- 
alization of their highest possibilities. The finished re- 
sult is a complete manhood, the chief elements of which 
are a healthy body, a clear and well-informed intellect, 
sensibilities quickly susceptible to every right feeling, and 
a steady will, whose volitions are controlled by reason 
and an enlightened conscience.—Prof. /”. V. Painter, of 
Roanoke College, Va. 


Tue central aim in all the so-called “ new methods” 
of teaching reading is to cultivate the thought and under- 
standing. The mental side of reading is placed before 
the oral expression. Great attention is given to thought- 
seizing power of the mind through the eye, so that 
thoughts are seen on the printed pages as wholes, just as 
they are received through the ear. The “internal diges- 
tion” of what is read is deemed of greater consequence 
than “delivery.” In short, silent reading is cultivated 
every variety of means until the pupil can rapidly scan 
the printed page, and by a sort of alchemy of mind, tell 
in his own language what he has gathered. Can there be 
mental exercise better than this to give flexibility of 
thought and fluency of expression ?—Supt. S. T'. Dutton, 
New Haven, Conn. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY M. JAMES, 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


While numerous examples are at hand illustrating the 
operation of industrial training in special schools, there 
are as yet but few instances of its introduction into an 
American high school. In every case where this experi- 
ment is being tried it should be watched with close atten- 
tion. The success or failure of these experiments are 
likely to exercise an important influence on the question 
of industrial education, and possibly on the high-school 
curriculum. 

In view of the fact that the ordinary high-school train- 
ing fails, to a certain extent, to meet the wants of the fu- 
ture workingman, fitting boys for genteel rather than in- 
dustrial occupations, and that as a result it is difficult to 
keep boys in school after the age of fourteen years, the 
board of education of the city of Omaha decided, some- 
thing more than a year ago, to establish a manual train- 
ing department as an annex to the high school. Accord- 
ingly a teacher was engaged who was a graduate of the 
famous St. Louis school, under the charge of Professor 
Woodward. A suitable room in the basement of the high 
school was selected for a shop. This was conveniently 
fitted up with carpenters’ benches sufficient to accommo- 
date a class of twenty boys. Drawers, each furnished 
with lock and key, were attached to the benches, so that 
each boy could have entire control of the following tools 
which were provided for his exclusive use : 

4 chisels of different sizes. 1 two-foot rule. 
2 gauges. 1 stone slip. 
2 planes. 

The following are for general use, and were kept in a 
rack on the benches for the benefit of the successive 
classes : 


3 saws for different uses. 1 mallet. 

3 squares. 1 hammer. 

1 marking gauge. 1 screw-driver. 
1 compass. 


Oil-stone, oil-can, and bench-brush. 
The entire outfit of the shop, including tools and lum- 


ber, were provided by the board of education. The cost, 
including gas for possible dark days, for four classes of 
twenty boys each, was as follows : 


Work-benches, with drawers, ° $343.52 
Tools and vises, . 480.37 
Wash-table and fixtures, . 45.00 
Extras, 22.90 

Total, $938.89 


Regular and systematic instruction has been given in 
mechanical drawing, and the boys are taught how to take 
care of their tools and how to use them. The shop is 
provided with a grindstone, which has been in almost con- 
stant use. They are not expected, however, to file their 
own saws. They work from drawings, and thus far have 
been confined to work in wood. No attempt has been 
made to produce anything for the market. Unlike the 
common apprentice, who works mainly for his employer's 
advantage and makes learning the business a secondary 
consideration, our boys have attempted nothing but to 
learn the use of tools and how to keep them in order. 

Seventy-nine boys have had the benefit of this instrue- 
tion during the year. Half of them were from the high 
school,—generally the two lower classes,—and half from 
the highest class of the grammar school. While the high- 
school pupils have usually done the best work, that done 
by the grammar-school pupils has been satisfactory. The 
total amount paid for instruction was $1151.14, which 
sum includes the salary of the teacher and the cost of the 
lumber used. 

The interest of the boys in their work has been remark- 
able. 
undertaken it, no one has been excused except for extra- 
ordinary reasons. Since the first month there have been 
many more requests to enter upon this course than to dis- 
continue it. 

Each of the four classes has spent ninety minutes daily 
in the shop; and as the room was not ready till several 
weeks after the opening of the schools, they have given 
a total of two hundred and twenty-five hours to this in- 
struction since they began last fall. Counting ten hours 
to a day, this is less time than an apprentice spends in the 
shop in a single month. Nevertheless the progress of the 
boys has been remarkable. Competent judges tell us that 
an apprentice of the age of these boys, who, after a year 
or two in the shop could turn out as good work as many 
of them can show, would be considered as making excel- 
lent progress. In addition to the regular work assigned 
for all the class to do, a large amount of supplementary 
work has been done of the boys’ own choosing. This has 
given a great variety in the products of theshop. Among 
the articles thus made have been tool-chests, boxes, writing- 
desks, cabinet-cases, sleds, wagons, etc. The skill with 
which many of these things have been constructed has ex- 
cited much admiration. In nicety of finish, as well as 
strength, they would do credit to a master workman. 

The work in wood, including turning and pattern mak- 
ing, will be continued next year; and later on it is pro- 
posed to undertake work in brass and iron. But for the 
purposes of this article it is desirable to speak of what has 
been done rather than what is proposed to do. At this 
point it is legitimate to state certain conclusions as the re- 
sults of the experience of the year. 

1. Our experience proves that it is entirely practicable 
to introduce manual training into a large school of boys 
whose ages run from thirteen to seventeen years. The 
success of our senior grammar-school boys has been such 
as to justify the experiment in a still lower grade. 

2. The cost of manual training is no greater than that 
of many other studies taught in high schools. The ex- 
pense of fitting up a shop is not more than that of a good 
physical or chemical laboratory, and the cost of instruction 
and material are no more,—certainly not during the first 
year. 

3. The manual training pupils can accomplish as much 


in the academic studies as those who do not have this 


The course was made optional; but, having once - 
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training. Some of the teachers even claim that these 
boys do even better work in the other branches. Instead 
of taking time from the regular course, it has encroached 
only on the recreation-hours, for which it is an excellent 
substitute, —from base-ball and cricket, which amusements 
usually occupy altogether too much time. 

4. Manual training gives the city boy an advantage, 
hitherto denied him, of engaging in some useful industrial 
employment. It is generally admitted that this is some- 
thing in which country boys have had an advantage over 
those brought up in cities and towns. “All play and no 
work ”’ was never quite the thing for Jack. 

5. It appears that boys working in a shop, under a 
teacher, a short time each day, are able to acquire more 
skill in the use of tools than an apprentice in the usual 
way in a much longer time. 

6. This kind of training has a tendency to hold boys in 
school at atime when there is a strong inclination to leave 
and go into some business. It would be hard to find a 
school where this tendency was stronger than in the 
Omaha high school; yet of seventy-nine boys who took 
manual training in that school last year seventy-five were 
members of the school at the close of the year. This is a 
very remarkable record for this city. 


LEARNING WHILE TEACHING. 


BY L. E. MORSE. 


I have been teaching some few years, and I believe I 
have learnt more in that time than I have taught; at 
least, what my pupils have acquired from the text-books 
has not been as much, I think, as I have learnt from 
them in the way of psychology,—or, if that word is too 
clumsy, say child-mind. When pupils and teachers are 
new to each other, the first thing the child does is to ob- 
serve, with minuteness and accuracy if not scientific- 
ally, every thing he sees about the teacher,—his face, 
clothes, tone of voice, manner ; his linen even, and finger- 
nails. He bas not been in the teacher’s presence two hours 
before he has, in his childish way, “sized up” that 
strange being who is to be his master for the next few 
months. 

Little Edward is learning to count, and gets as far as 
twenty and stops, puzzled ; his little brain is striving to 
reason it out; his brow is clouded, and his little lips work- 
ing ; in perplexity he looks up at the teacher. Is therea 
kind, sympathizing, encouraging look for him, or is there 
a lowering scowl? Whichever it is, that determines little 
Edward's progress. Crops wont thrive in bad weather ; 
and a child’s mind wont expand on frowns. 

I have often thought there was a close analogy between 
eatching young fish and handling naughty boys. The ex- 
pert angler never “yanks” the fish out of the water 
bodily,—he lets the fish wear himself out; and I have 
often pursued the same course with naughty boys. Not 
long ago a boy of mine daubed his face with ink, to the 
great amusement of his neighbors. My attention was 
called to it, of course, and I joined in the laugh, much to 
his surprise. When the mirth had in a measure subsided, 
I kindly,—brotherly, as it were,—told him if he was 
trying to represent an Indian he should have put a patch on 
here, more on there ; and not so much on this place, and a 
different color in that place; adding, that a few feathers 
would complete his costume, and that if he really wanted 
to do that sort of thing he must do it well ; but just now 
he might go to the brook and wash his face ; tomorrow, 
if he chose, he might come with his war-paint. He never 
troubled me any further in that way. 

It is a great error, I believe, for a teacher to sit primly 
on an elevated platform, entrenched behind a desk, liter- 
ally and figuratively, and call little children to the 
“throne” to recite what they have learnt. The most suc- 
cessful teachers I have ever known were in the habit of 
sitting down in the midst of the pupils, working with the 
pupils,—in short, acting the part of an elder brother who 
wants to teach them certain things, and who is all kind- 
ness and sympathy. A teacher who goes out with the 
boys and “catches” for them, or umpires for them, or 
keeps tally,—who is “hail fellow” with them without 
losing his dignity,—is the teacher whose slightest word is 
a command, and whom public opinion,—child opinion, 
school opinion,—wont allow any naughty boy to worry. 
No boy bothers a teacher unless he has the tacit moral 
support of his class. 


There are few pleasures in life greater than that of 
watching, guiding, and directing the growth of mind in 
children who love and respect their teacher. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1781-2000. 


When the touching simplicity and thorough naturalness 
of his subjects and treatment are taken into account, it is 
not to be wondered at that Cowper has been, and that he 
still continues to be, one of the most popular of English 
poets. There is much shrewdness and worldly wisdom in 
many of his firm and epigrammatic lines ; but the pensive 
amiability and kindly single-heartedness of the man is the 
charm which permeates all he has written. 

Cowper is a poet of pure and healthy tone. As such, 
he is a safe and wise guide for our young students to fol- 
low into the realms of literature. Quaint and old-fash- 
ioned as it may seem in these days to study Cowper, his 
writings can be ill spared from the curriculum which would 
include the great masters of our literature. 


Globe”? Edition. Edited by W. 


1. Poems. Complete. 
Benham. Price, $1.25. 
In this volume are contained the whole of Cowper’s own 
poetry, and all his translations except that of Homer’s 
Iliad. The text is taken from the original editions, and 
Cowper’s own notes are given at the front of the page; 
while many explanatory notes, by the editor himself, are 
added to the volume. In the very full memoir it will be 
found that much light has been thrown on some of the 
most difficult passages of Cowper’s chequered life. A 
complete index of first lines is prefixed to the volume. 

2. Didactic Poems of 1782, ete. Introduction and notes by H. 
T. Griffith. ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series.’’ 75 cents. 

3. The Task, ete. With life and notes by the same editor, 
Same series. 75 cents. 

4. Hale’s Longer English Poems; On Receipt of My Mother’s 
Picture, ete. $1.25. 

5. Poems. ‘‘ Chandos”’ Edition. 80 cents. 

6. The Task. Harper’s ‘‘ Half Hour Series.’”’ 20 cents. 

7. Same. Lippincott’s ‘Annotated English Classics. 25 cents. 
Most of the ordinary books of selection contain more or less 
selections from Cowper. His beautiful hymns can be found in 
almost every church hymn-book. 


II.—REFERENCEs. 


The common text-books have full reference to Cowper. 
Read especially Taine, Collier, Shaw, Miss Sanborn’s 
Home Pictures, Cheever’s Lectures on Cowper, and 
Goldwin Smith’s Cowper, in the “English Men of Let- 
ters Series.” Consult, also, essays by Macaulay, Jeffrey, 
and others. Southey’s is the standard life. There are 
brief lives by Johnson, Chalmers, and others. 


FOR Stupy. 


Cowper’s best poem for class study is “ On Receipt of 
My Mother’s picture.” After this, “John Giipin,” and 
selections from The Task may be read. The religious 
hymns are worthy of careful study. We would advise 
that the first-named poem be studied, and that the long 
poem be read rapidly, omitting passages not essential to 
the sense. 

The following are some of the best selections from The 
Task for study in the class-room : 


1, Nature and Art, Book I. : 
** Like a coy maiden, Ease, when courted most.’’ 
2. The Gipsies, Book I. : 
** I see a column of slow rising smoke.”’ 
3. Apostrophe to England, Book II. : 
** England, with all thy faults I love thee still.’’ 
4. Discipline, Book IL. : 
“* There dwelt a sage called Discipline.”’ 
5. The Wondrous Works of God, Book III. 
6. The Postman, Book IV. : 
“* Hark! ’tis the twanging horn over yonder bridge.”’ 
7. Apostrophe to Winter, Book IV. : 
“* O Winter! ruler of the inverted year.”’ 
8. The Winter Morning Walk, Book V. : 
“Tis morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb.”’ 
9. Acquaintance with God, Book V. : 
** Acquaint thyself with God.”’ 
10. Apostrophe to Truth, Book V. : 
“* Thy lamp, mysterious Word! ”’ 


Among Cowper’s shorter poems the following may be 


read: “Alexander Selkirk’s Soliloquy,” “Human 


Frailty,” “The Dog and the Water Lily,” “Lordley 
Oak,” “ To Mary,” “ Heroism,” and “ The Castaway.” 


ON THE TExt. 


** England, with all thy faults, I love thee still,— 

My country! and while yet a nook is left 

Where English mind and manners may be found, 

Shall be constrained to love thee.” 

The Task, Book II,: The Timepiece, 
What general title may be given to the succeeding fifty 

lines? What is an apostrophe? Can you mention sev- 
eral famous apostrophes? Are they quite common in 
poetry? in prose? Mention several from prose selections. 
What is the exact force of an apostrophe? Is this the 
figure frequently used by Cowper? A spirit of staunch 
patriotism seems to prevade this passage ; is this common 
in Cowper? Was Cowper in any sense a patriot? Why 
so? Does this apostrophe suddenly break into the course 
of the narrative? What one word is the subject of these 
lines? Is the first line often quoted? Under what cir- 
cumstances would you use this quotation? What were 
some of the faults of England in Cowper's time? at the 
present day? My country dispose of. What is the sub- 
ject of the secgnd main verb? Why omitted? 
Constrained, — force and derivation of ? Nook, — de- 
fine and explain. What are some of the character- 
istics of “English minds and manners”? Are these 
maintained wherever Englishmen are found? Contrast 
English and American manners, In what sense is the 
English climate fickle? and the year deformed? What 
is the physical explanation of these facts? Are dripping 
rains common in England? force of withered? Leaden 
skies? fields without a flower, is this to be taken literally ? 
Explain what is meant. Warmer,—France, meaning of 
this phrase? Where is “Ansonia”? Meaning of the 
word, and why used here? Explain golden fruitage and 
myrtle bow’rs. To shake my senate,—my task ; explain 
in full these three lines. Do you suppose Cowper meant 
these lines to be taken literally? What incident in his 
life would sustain your opinion? Derivation of senator, 
patriot, and eloquence? Paraphrase and translate these 
lines into your own language. In the same way, the 
next six lines. What were some of England’s follies ? 
Did Cowper have good reason to use bitter words against 
effeminacy ? Any more sothenthannow? Such things, 
particular force of the satire. Who sell, — wreathe ; 
meaning of this line in detail. Illustrate from Grecian 
and Roman history. Ark, explain the meaning. Illus- 
trate from the Bible. What was England’s “ magnificent 
and awful cause” ? What was England’s position before 
the world at this time? Who was Chatham? Rolfe? 
Give in brief some facts about these two men. Why did 
Cowper single out these two persons for special mention ? 


V.—SELECTIONS TO Commit TO MEMory. 


Scattered throughout Cowper’s poems are many beau- 
tiful passages worthy to be committed to memory. The 
religious hymns, so precious to every Christian, of what- 
ever creed, should be first selected, as,— 


** Light shining out of darkness.’’ 
** He lives who lives to God alone,’ ete. 


In The Task the attentive reader will find some of the 
choicest verses in our literature. To illustrate : 

. Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness !—Book II. line 1. 

. England with all thy faults I love thee still.— Book II. line 206. 
. Variety is the spice of life.—Book II. line 606. 

. Who loves a garden.—Book II. line 566. 

. There is in souls a sympathy with sounds.—Book VI. line 1. 
- Knowledge is proud.—Book V1. line 96. 


“A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN.” 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


A French author gave the above title to a most charm- 
ing book. It is one of those works which, like Gilbert 
White’s Selborne, made the author famous,—not from the 
sublimity of the subject, but from the careful handling of 
minute details. 

There is much to be seen within a very small compass 
if one has eyes to see it. We venture to say that our 
own garden is as restricted in its area as Saintine’s, but 
in our frequent explorations we always make discoveries. 
Sometimes others, emulous of our treasures, have desired 
to see what we beheld. They go away from the visit 


chagrined and disappointed. We sink many degrees in 


their mental scale. They consider us imaginative, senti- 
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mental, perhapseven morbid. For all that, we have seen 
all that we claim to find. 

We now have many wild plants in our garden. One 
little nook especially blossoms with a myriad native flow- 
ers. Here, in their season, laugh the hepaticas, and here 
the bloodroot sets its pure white star. These pass, and 
then we have the charming spring-beauty, its white petals 
veined with pink ; the yellow violet ; the airy columbine, 
beloved of bees; the flea-bane, the rue-anemone (which 
botanists now call Anemonellw), and the wild ginger. Our 
Dutchman’s-breeches and Corydalis are well established. 
The former has flowered for this year and the latter is 
still to come. We do not despise the honest gold of the 
dandelion; its fair disk is set like a sun among these les- 
ser plants. By and by it will spiritualize into a globe of 
gossamer silk, surely the most transiently lovely thing in 
nature ! 

In another part of the garden one sees the lurid red of 
the erect Trillium and the pendulous balls of Solomon’s 
Seal,—we have two species of the latter. The larger 
is indeed a superb plant, its white bells, edged with 
emerald green, are fragrant beyond expression. Here 
the bees come often and tarry long. Of course we have 
the bellwort, and whole troops of Jacks-in-the-pulpit,—a 
seminary of ministers let loose. We have trained the 
bind-weed to clamber over the walls, where in summer it 
pitches its cool pavilions for wandering humming-birds. 
Among multitudinous ferns of matchless tracery is dis- 
cerned the equally delicate foliage of the meadow-rue. 
Balsams are just appearing, and yonder trails the little 
five-finger. 

All these wild things nestle affectionately among the 
exotics, fuchias, pelargoniums, marigolds, day-lilies, and 
the like. Perhaps they here renew old associations, long 
ago sundered, when each went on its separate way in the 
upward evolution. All summer long we find our little 
garden full of matter. There is absolutely no limit to 
its plant-life, and where there is vegetable growth there 
must be animal, and so the two kingdoms meet and blend 
like righteousness and peace. Butterflies hover about 
the flowers; wasps, in steel-blue panoply, rattle their 
mail against the fence ; great bees in velvet-slashed doub- 
lets, plunge into morning-glories or cobea. Sometimes 
they explore the hollyhocks. The tropics send us the 
gorgeous orioles “ atilt like blossoms” amidst the trees ; 
a neighbor lends her cat; Old England sends her un- 
welcome sparrows ; ants toil and labor, and spiders weave 
and hunt. Behold how beautiful a thing is life! And 
here is a garden, like that of old, teeming with happy ex- 
istence; unlike that cultured spot by the Tigris, we have 
as yet detected no serpent. Toads there may be, but the 
ophidian keeps aloof. 


A VACATION EXPERIMENT. 


BY LILY S. RICE. 


“ Girls,” said Tabitha Carew, as the three high-school 
assistants sat on her piazza steps discussing their summer 
plans,—* girls, I’m going to take a vacation this year.” 

Her friends stared. ‘Vacation? Don’t you usually 
take one, Tab ?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Miss Carew, kindly ;” nor 
you two, either. Don’t we always spend the best part of 
the summer toiling and wailing over our old clothes ? 
We never think we have anything to wear till August, 
and by that time we’re too warm and tired to care about 
wearing anything. For ten years, now, I’ve been putting 
down my record-book and blue pencil on Friday and tak- 
ing up my needle and ripping-tools on Monday, and 
counting one just as much a matter of course as the other. 

This thing is getting a little monotonous. I’m resolved 
to strike a blow for independence.” 

“I know just how you feel about it,” said Nan. “My 
sewing has always been a burden to me. I’d a thousand 
times rather teach a month longer and have it done, if I 
could arrange it so. But I don’t see how we can do any 
differently, as things are. We must be respectably 
dressed.” 

“Don’t you think we’re any more than respectably 
dressed?” laughed Kitty. “I call that cold praise for 
all my efforts.” 

“You've hit it now, Kitty,” said Tabitha, eagerly. 
“That's the yery conclusion I’ve been coming to, that we 


don’t need to give all this time and toil and anxiety to 
keep ourselves decently, or even prettily, clothed. Of 
course girls with smaller salaries do have to do just that, 
—and in their case there's nothing to be said ; but with 
us it isn’t so. The things we fret and worry and tire 
ourselves for are not necessities, but superfluities,—dear 
though they be to the feminine heart! You point my 
moral admirably yourself, Kitty, with your lavender mus- 
lin. It’s just as pretty and becoming now as it was when 
you had it year before last ; and yet you mean to pull it 
all apart and mull three or four days over plain hemming, 
—which you hate,—because ‘they’ are wearing narrow 
ruffles now instead of wide ones. You'd much better have 
it as it is, and spend the time digging in your flower- 
garden.” 

“Oh, I know it, Tab,” answered Kitty, wearily. “1 
do suppose my father has been over all that ground with 
me a hundred times; but it doesn’t make the least differ- 
ence with my feelings. I just can’t bear to have my 
clothes out of style.” 

“No more can I,” Tabitha replied, promptly. ‘“ But I 
ean’t bear either to have a stoop come in my shoulders 
and a pucker in my eyebrows because I won't allow my- 
self to straighten up and shake off my cash account from 
one end of vacation to the other. Why, I keep up my 
enthusiasm all summer under the present system. ‘ If 
the pattern of the side form (S) be superimposed upon the 
remnant of the gore (G), its perimeter will fall within, or 
tangent to, the perimeter (GOR Z).’ That's the sort 
of original demonstration I work over in hot weather. I 
detest it.” 

“You ought to have heard Harriet Adam’s paper at 
the alumne reunion,” said Nan. ‘Her topic was the 
quality of women’s teaching as compared with men’s. 
She believes we can do as good work as men; but she 
doesn’t think we always do. And she attributes our de- 
ficiencies to our failure to make the most of our spare 
time. Vacations being so much longer in our profession 
than in any other, the judicious use of them becomes, rel- 
atively, much more important. She thinks we ought to 
make it our principle to spend them in laying up some- 
thing that will be helpful when work begins again. It 
needn’t be in the line of study always. A reserve force 
of health and energy and good spirits may be just as 
valuable.” 

Tabitha nodded. “Thank you, Nan, for helping me 
out with my argument. Harriet’s practice bears out her 
preaching, as I happen to know. I remember her saying 
to me once, apropos of this very subject of clothes, ‘I’m 
not ashamed to say I can’t afford the money to buy hand- 
some dresses. Why should I hesitate to say I can’t afford 
the time to make my dresses up handsomely? My time 
and strength are more valuable to me than money. I 
make a poor bargain if to save money I waste time. If 
there is anything I am heartily glad to pay out money for 
it is leisure.’ And so, from the very first, Harriet made 
it a point never to have any more sewing than she could 
afford to hire done. And the time the rest of us spent 
with our machines, she had for out-doors and for books ; 
and, as she grew more prosperous, for travel. For a year 
or two I thought she was making a great mistake. She 
used to look almost shabby when I met her at reunions 
(and yet one scarcely thought of her clothes after she 
began to talk,—she had so much to say that was worth 
hearing). But now see her, with her nine hundred a year 
and expenses, besides the dignity of a seminary position ! 
Oh, I tell you, girls, teaching is just like any other busi- 
ness,—it pays to put capital into it, even if you have to 
scrimp yourself in other ways for a while.” 

“Tt sounds very fine,” Kitty said; ‘“ but I don’t believe 
I ever could make up my mind to spend the prettiest 
years of my life looking like a fright. And plain dressing 
was always more becoming to Harriet, anyway, than any- 
thing else would have been.” 

The others laughed outright. “‘ Kitty is joined to her 
idols,” Nan said ; “ we shall have to let her alone.” 

“Tt must be admitted that they are very picturesque 
idols,” Tabitha answered. 

“ But, practically, what do you plan to do, yourself ?” 
questioned Nan. 

“TI plan not to take a single stitch this summer that 
isn’t absolutely necessary. I suppose I shall keep the 
battons on my boots, and I don’t mean to let the tradi- 


tional hole in my stocking lose me a possible husband ; 


and before the 6th of September I must patch my blue 
flannel sleeves. But I intend to resist all temptation to 
make over and rejuvenate, and add a little here and take 
away a little there. I shall steel my heart to the fascina- 
tions of all those wash-goods that it takes so little money 
to buy and so much time to make up,—and do up. I 
shall say good-by to variety, for a season, and see if I find 
monotony in my wardrobe any more painful than monotony 
in my occupation. I shall ignore my dressmaker’s sug- 
gestion that I ought to let down my walking-skirt an inch 
because they are wearing them long this summer. She 
must be content with my having taken it up an inch last 
summer because they were wearing them short. Maybe 
I can’t keep up this Spartan policy, but I mean to give it 
a trial. My friends can put up with my humble wardrobe 
if can. Indeed,”—with a mischievous glance at Kitty, 
—“ TI don’t believe I shall cause them half so much weari- 
ness as if I were to emulate Solomon in all his glory, and 
make a success of it.” 

As the vacation weeks went by Miss Carew found even 
more than she had expected to try her purpose. It cost 
her a pang to forego the embroidered racquets for her ten- 
nis suit; but she was more than compensated by the de- 
light of an afternoon with her long-neglected correspond- 
ents. Her old olive silk would have combined as taste- 
fully with foulard as Kitty's garnet, and she could have 
afforded the material well enough, “ but not the six days 
to make it,” she said resolutely to herself, and went, in- 
stead, for a week with her grandmother in the country. 
Gradually she began to take an interest in arranging such 
exchanges. A piqué vest for her last year’s satine was 
commuted for a trip to Plymouth. The mull hat, that 
would have been so appropriate at the normal picnic, gave 
place to the Life of Louis Agassiz and time to enjoy it. 
If Kitty maliciously commented on her white cambric, 
“which might be quite presentable if you would only re- 
drape the overskirt and trim it with rick-rack edging,” 
Tabitha revenged herself by swinging luxuriously in her 
hammock in full sight of Kitty’s sewing-room windows. 
And the day she met that fastidious young person looking 
furtively at a counter of ready-made underwear the laugh 
was wholly on Tabitha’s side. 

“You don’t know kow much more I enjoy your pretty 
things, girls,” she said, “ now that I regard them purely 
as objects of «esthetic interest and feel no responsibility 
for imitating them. I am sure I should have hated the 
sight of Nan’s dog-collar if I had thought I ought to make 
me one like it.”’ 

‘You don’t need any black velvet to set off your com- 
plexion,” Nan made answer. “TI almost think I’d be 
willing to go in old clothes the rest of my days for such a 
color.” 

So, through all that delicious summer, Miss Carew 
rested in the tranquillity of her great decision ; and it was 
with no unpleasant consciousness of her thirty years that 
she overheard Kitty say, as the vacation drew to its close, 
“T declare, Tab has certainly grown ten years younger !”’ 


A very large proportion of the failures in the first 
year of the high school is due to a lack of self-reliance, 
on the part of the pupils, in the work assigned them. By 
the time they reach the high school they should have de- 
veloped, in largemeasure, the power of independent effort. 
Judicious assistance and guidance must still be given, but 
it is not to be expected that the pupil will sit passively 
down and wait for the teacher to fill him with the req- 
uisite amount of knowledge to enable him to pass on to a 
higher grade. The best teaching is that which tends to 
render the teacher unnecessary by fitting the pupil to 
carry on his education for himself. The graduate of the 
high school has gained from his course little that is of 
real value if he has not acquired the power to think and 
act for himself.— Prin. 7. W. Coy, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati. 


MEN read books on this topic, and attend lectures on 
that; decide that their children shall be instructed in these 
branches of knowledge, and shall not be instracted in 
those ; and all under the guidance of mere custom, or 
liking, or prejudice, without ever considering the enorm- 
ous importance of determining in some rational way what 
things are really most worth learning.—Herbert Spencer. 


Auways he who most forgiveth in his brother is most 
just.— Whittier. 
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NOTES. 


Ir a student convince you that you are wrong and he is 
right, acknowledge it cheerfully, and hug him.— Hmerson. 

Tue special thing to be taught to pupils is a reverent 
attitude. Teach them to feel that they are always to be 
in the world as learners. 


TARDINEss is successfully dealt with and prevented in 
the country districts by performing some simple experiments 
in natural philosophy, as a prelude to the opening hour. 

A Great part of education is convincing children that 
a great many of the good things in life are like the meat 
in the nuts, while the shells must be cracked before it is 
got at. 

Wuen we come to the highest teaching, we can only 
point out wonders which make us dumb ; and we are most 
fortunate if we have trained eyes with which to begin 
to see. 

Ruros Cxoate, in his second year of college-life, had 
already entered upon a thorough course of study, inde- 
pendent of the class curriculum. He read poetry, ro- 
mance, the classics, and general literature. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


(a) Write a letter to the mayor of your town, com- 
plaining of a nuisance in the neighborhood of your house, 
and asking that the same be abated or removed. State 
all necessary particulars. 

(6) Write an acknowledgement of this letter, as by the 
mayor’s secretary. 

(c) Write a further reply to this letter (in the name of 
the mayor) stating what steps will be taken to remove the 
nuisance. 

(d) Write a second letter to the mayor in regard to 
this matter, complaining that the nuisance has not yet 
been removed. 

(e) Write a reply to this letter (in the name of the 
mayor) giving reasons for previous apparent forgetfulness, 
and promising immediate attention. 

(f) Write your note of thanks to the mayor for attend- 
ing to the matter of which you had complained.— Hduca- 
tional Weekly. 


ORAL LESSONS IN PRIMARY BOTANY. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


The Perfume of Flowers. 

1. Require several to tell, without seeing the object, 
that it is a rose, mignonette, or a pink, and that they 
know it by the smell. By reference to flowers, lead the 
class to make such statements as,—This is a fragrant 
flower, and this is odorless. Both these are fragrant. 
This is more fragrant than that. These two are without 
odor This is spicy. 

2. As the class dictate, write on the board,— 

Cactus flower, Gentian. 

3. By a similar plan, write upon the board,— 

Lilac, Apple-blossom, Rose, Grape-flower, 

Syringa, Clover-head, Pond-lily, Mignonette. 

4. Lead the class to say that the cactus and the gen- 
tian are handsome but not fragrant; too add other flow- 
ers to the list; to say what they mean by a handsome, 
fragrant flower ; to tell that they find out which of two 
flowers is the more fragrant by smelling them ; and that 
odorless flowers are usually very splendid. ‘Teacher had 
better be provided with pictures of many gorgeous, scent- 
less fall flowers. See that children recognize them. 

5. Name a flower in the next list which has a strong 
smell. (Children decide that the lilac and syringa are 
strongly scented.) When arethey pleasant? When dis- 
agreeable? Speak the other names in the list. Write 
two that have both beauty and fragrance ; two that have 
fragrance but no beauty ; one that has a delicate perfume ; 
another that grows in the field. What have we learned 
to-day about flowers ? 

T.—Write upon ‘the board, “All flowers are either 
fragrant, odorless, or have an unpleasant odor.” Have 
the class read the statement, define fragrant and odorless, 


call upon many to name fragrant flowers, and bid the 
class notice how readily fragrant flowers are thought of. 

Write both lists on the board, and show, by compari- 
son, that the ill-smelling flowers are few. 

6. Lead the class to discover that there is very little 
odor in a flower-stem. Pinch the anthers of fleshy 
stamens, and test that there is no odor in the sap 
within them. Teach that something is done to the sap 
when it reaches the perfume-powder to make it emit 


perfume. 
EXERCISE. 


1. Have each member of the class present, in writing, 
lists of fragrant, scentless, and disagreeable flowers. 

2. Select a few lists to be written on the blackboard. 
Have the writers correct errors, and then review (a) 
What else beside color comes from the sap? (b) Where 
is it made? (c) Mention three flowers that are hand- 
some but scentless; (d) three that are fragrant and beau- 
tiful ; (e) two that are delicious but plainer. (jf) What 
was taught about flowers with bad odors ? 


8 x 4x 4.—A SUGGESTION. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


8 x 4 4,—the dimensions of a cord of wood. We 
all know them now. But there was a time when we 
didn’t. And when Miss Blank asked us once to give the 
dimensions, and none of us could, how her face fell! I 
think she wasn’t quite proud of us that day; and we felt 
a little tinge of mortification ourselves, though it didn’t 
trouble us very much. ‘“ We” means the first class in 
the grammar. Miss Blank is our teacher. And, if for- 
tune favors our united efforts, next term, we shall be 
members of the high school, and shall look across to the 
grammar-school yard, with a patronizing pity, upon the 
boys and girls who will be still conning their grammar 
and arithmetic, and playing at recess. For then we shall 
be deep in the mysteries of tangents and radii, quadratic 
equations and solar spectra, and shall be very wise, very 
wise indeed. But we shall be very gracious to our friends 
who stay behind, and may occasionally give them glimpses 
of the world of knowledge beyond whose threshold they 
must still linger. 

But this does not tell how we came to remember so 
well about cord feet and cubic feet, and that very practical 
factor of winter comfort, a cordof wood. It came in this 
wise : Miss Blank told usin the morning we were all to go to 
Borden Hills to measure some wood that was piled there, in 
the fields near the road. We were to start at three o’clock, 
with measuring sticks, papers, and pencils, and lunch if 
desired. I don’t think we were very enthusiastic about 
going. John had to work after school; James had an 
errand; Dick “saw enough wood in his yard at home,” 
while some of the girls questioned about the long walk, 
and others feared the heat. But at three we all gathered 
at the bridge, on River street; or, rather, the girls 
gathered there, to find the boys nearly hidden among the 
flags that bordered the river. There must be some sixth 
sense that teaches a boy the virtues of sweet-flag. While 
the girls moved sedately on under their parasols, the 
boys, regardless of wet feet and muddy shoes, plunged 
recklessly through the mire in search of cheeses, and the 
delicate juice-blade hidden in the flag’s green sheath. 
They came out laden with their spoils, which they dis- 
tributed generously. 

On the other side of the river were the rusty wheels 
and heaps of brick and stone that told of the old mill, 
burned years before. We watched the water as it tum- 
bled over the dam, and Miss Blank explained to us the 
application of water-power to driving machinery, show- 
ing us the old water-wheel. All the way up the hill we 
talked of “available water-power” and “horse power.” 
Before we had thought ourselves half-way there we came 
to an open clearing, where the bank shelved away, and 
the newly-cut wood lay in long, even piles. 

A word from Miss Blank sent the boys scrambling 
down over the loose stones, in their haste to be first at 
the scene of action. The note-paper was brought forth, 
and length, breadth, and height of every pile was taken, 
amid laughing chatter and merry jests. Farther on was 


another clearing, which wo besieged in the same way, 


ours proved accurate. 

When the last figure had been pencilled in our note- 
books, we sat in the shade of the highest pile of wood 
and shared the contents of the lunch-baskets, listening to 
the boys’ stories of birds and squirrels and other “ ten- 
ants of the wood.” We guessed at the height of a tall 
maple, and Hugh proved his estimate correct by climbing 
the trec, holding the end of his tape-measure in his 
mouth. 

There was a still, cool path through the woods home, 
the boys said, and a crow’s nest near the path. Such 
wonders in trees and flowers, birds and nests our eyes 
never saw before. The way seemed all too short; and 
when we separated at the town pump we declared no 
other class ever enjoyed so happy a lesson. 

Next day we compared the contents of our note-books, 
and the results our pencils had wrought from them ; and 
when Miss Blank asked for the “dimensions of a cord 
of wood” we returned in full chorus the never-to-be- 


forgotten “8 x 4 x 4.” 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 
PHYSICS. 


3. Detection of the Current. 

(a) Touch the free ends of the wires to opposite sides 
of the tongue. 

(6) Twist the ends of the wires together and then press 
the joined wires into the shape of a flattened ellipse. 
Place the ellipse with its longer diameter north and south, 
and introduce into it a pocket compass or a piece of mag- 
netized steel piano-wire or knitting-needle three or four 
inches long, and suspended by the middle by means of a 
fine hair. 

Results? [(a) An acid or saline taste is noticed. 
(6) The needle swings out, more or less, nearly at right 
angles with the wire. | 

Conclusion? [There is something in the wire which 
gives rise to a peculiar taste, and which causes the mag- 
netic needle to swing out of its natural position. This 
something is what is called electricity. ] 


MEN VS. WOMEN. 


‘* If one hundred women take the place of one hundred men, 
what becomes of the one hundred men? Is it a good thing to put 
the men out for the sake of putting the women in? To havea 
woman at the head of a family is the most important thing in the 
world. To place women in professions is to reduce the number of 
marriages.’’—[ Mr. Hancock, at Topeka, in the ‘‘ Discussion of the 
Report of the Committee ’’ on ‘* Technical Education of Girls,”’ as 
reported in THE JOURNAL of July 22, 

lf one hundred women can compete successfally with one hun- 
dred men, why should they not do so instead of leaving the compe- 
tition to one hundred other men? If the woman can do the work 
better than the man, why not put the man out and the woman in ? 
Let the man seek some field of labor in which the woman cannot 
rival him. 

The last two sentences quoted have absolutely nothing to do with 
the question of women’s occupation and support or their preparation 
for their life-work. The number of women who, either from choice 
or necessity remain unmarried, grows larger every year. The 
number of young girls who must support themselves until they 
marry, increases yearly. The number of wives insufficiently pro- 
vided for, and widows left penniless, does not diminish as the years 
go by. The question is, ‘‘ How shall these help themselves and 
their loved ones?’’ Those in happy homes, with husbands or 
fathers able and willing to care for them, are placed outside of 
this great problem. The time is past when healthy, intelligent, 
thinking women will marry simp/y for a home and support. 

All honor to Mr. White for his thoughtful, gentlemanly treatment 
of the question, in the same discussion. Give us a chance, and we 
will do our best as intelligent women to solve the problem wisely. 
Yet the matter has another side. I am told that in Kuropean 
counties it is not considered sufficient to have one bread-winner only 
in the family ; that the wife and mother expects to assist her hus- 
band in earning their daily bread. My observation shows me that 
many American homes would be happier were it the case here. 
Give the girls a ‘‘ technical education’’ and you enable them to 
stand side by side with their fathers and husbands throngh the 
thickest part of the struggle for bread. 

ONE WHO COULD NoT GO TO ToPEKA. 


** Your blank just received; at once return it as I hope every 
blank will be returned,—with cash and hearty words of encourage- 
ment for the earnest efforts you put forth. The paper is excellent, 


intelligently edited, and must do every one who reads it in a 
receptive spirit,” W, Wrieut, ville, Ind, 
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EXAMINATION “FOR. CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALIFICATION. 


Boston, Aveust, 1886, 


[Continued from last JouRNAL.] 
PuysioLoGy AND ScHooL HyGrenr.—Grades I, II, IT, IV. 


1. (a) What are the sanitary conditions of a school building that 
should receive a teacher's attention. (+) Should you find any of 
these conditions unsanitary in your school-room, what remedies 
would you apply? — 

2. Recent legislation requires special instruction with reference 
to the effects of stimulants and narcotics: What points of instruc- 
tion, in compliance with the law, should you make in the grade of 
school that you wish to teach? 

3. (a) Give a logical arrangement of topics for lessons either on 
digeston and nutrition or on cireulation and respiration. (6) De- 
velop one topic, 

4. Explain any five of the following terms: Papillw, larynx, 
pleura, periosteum, synovial membrane, plasma, connective tissue, 
myopia. 

$e Take one of the two following subjects : 

(a) Some of the important laws of health that every teacher 
should observe and should impress upon pupils. 

(6) Physical exercises: their place, their object and the kinds 
you consider most advantageous in the grade of school that you 
wish to teach, 

ARITHMETIC.—Grades I, II, IIT, IV. 
FIRST PART. 


First-grade and third-grade candidates will answer any five of 
the six questions numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Second-grade and 
fourth-grade candidates will answer any two of the first four ques- 
tions, and any three of the last six questions : 

1. How would you teach pupils in a primary school to find (a) 
how many blocks are four times five blocks; and (b) how many 
times five blocks there are in twenty blocks? Explain with care. 

2. Upon what axiom does the “‘ proof’’ of subtraction depend ? 

3. How would you teach your pupils to determine the value of a 
number ? 

4. Show how the value of a quotient depends upon the relative, 
and not upon the absolute, values of the divisor and dividend. 

5. Explain, as to a pupil, how decimals differ from common 
fractions (a) in origin, (+) in notation, (c) in limitation. 

6. Explain, as toa class, the relation of problems in simple inter- 
est to problems in percentage. 

7. (a) Frame an example whose solution would require you to 
find the least common multiple of two or more numbers. (6) In 
finding the greatest common divisor of 12, 24, 48, and 72, what 
numbers may be omitted, and why ? 

8. (a) Explain the nomenclature of the metric system, illustrat- 
ing by the units of long measure. (b) What advantage has this 
system over the old tables of weights and measures ? 

9. (a) Define and illustrate a ratio. ()) What is the reason for 
making the third term of a proportion a number of the same kind 
as the answer. 

10. How and to what extent would you teach mensuration to 
grammar-school classes ? 

SECOND PART, 


Solve either 1 or 2, either 3 or 4, either 5 or 6, and 7. N. B.— 
Give the work. 

1. Messrs. Allen, Babson, and Carter gained in business $14,690. 
Mr. Allen’s share of the gain was twice Mr. Carter’s, and Mr. 
Babson’s share was five times Mr. Allen’s. Find how many dol- 
lars each one gained. 

2. If a dealer marks his goods at an advance of 25 per cent. on 
the cost, and then abates 25 per cent. of the marked price, does he 
gain or lose, and what per cent.? » 

3. A wholesale grocer sold to one of his customers goods 
amounting to $462.85, on three months’ credit, when money was 
worth 6 per cent. a year. Tw another he sold similar goods 
amounting to the same sum, which was paid in cash, a discount of 
5 per cent. being allowed therefor. hich purchaser made the 
better bargain, and how much better ? 

4. A note of $1,000, dated May 15, 1886, with interest at 7 per 
cent. was discounted at a bank, August 27, 1886, at 9 per cent. 
What was the sum obtained at the bank? 

5. Lowell is 25 miles from Boston. Mr. Adams started from 
Lowell at the same time that Mr. Bigelow started from Boston, 
and traveled 2$ miles an hour faster than Mr. Bigelow. They 
met ane end of 3} hours. How many miles an hour did each 
trave 

6. At 75 cents a rod, what will it cost to fence a 15-acre lot, 
whose length is to its breadth as 3 to 2? 

7. The number of pupils registered at the opening of a school 
was 300. The average daily attendance, the first week, was 290; 
the second week, 292; the third week, 293; the fourth week, 287 ; 
the fifth week, 286; the sixth week, 280. No pupils joined the 
school after the first day, and seven left the school at the close of 
the third week. (a) What was the average number wry * for 
the six weeks ? (b) What was the average attendance ? (c) What 
was the per cent. of attendance ? 


A Hint From THE SCHOOLMASTER.—I am going to do the 
boys and girls a great favor. Your parents or teacher or big bro- 
ther and sister, or all of them, are continually correcting your lan- 
guage, are they not? Would you like to show them they cannot 
speak English, either? If you would, take the list of words here 
given; look them up in the dictionary, and make a copy all 
marked and accented so you can tell exactly how to pronounce them. 
Then give this list to your peculiar persecator and ask him to read 
it. He will mispronounce four out of every five. The funniest 
part of all is the excuses he will make—dictionary wrong, 
changed since he went to school, must be some mistake, nobody 
pronounces that way, and soon. But the trouble is that most of 
us have fallen into a vulgar and ignorant way of pronouncing 
them, and when we try to escape by some other excuse we make 
ourselves ridiculous. Here is the list : 


= era ere extant coadjutor 
coffee caret. turbine carbine gladiolus 
turquois construe communist courtier courteous 
courtesy elegi elephantine empyrean errata 
excise exhale exhaust exit mistletoe 
Byzantine curacoa courier courant culture 
dado dais decorous diapason pianos 
vendue vary valet usurp ranus 
off okra onyx eyrie exquisite 
humor lyceum pare probi squalor 
P hilemon cuneiform  indissoluble ornate divert 
docile donative wont(custom) redowa formidable 
Italian double-quick drama ducat dumbwaiter 
dumbfound eh eighteen bronchitis _leizure 
vagary amateur millionaire complaisance vicount 
vicar desuetude conservator 


The most laughable of all is the confidence everyone has that he can 


reight minutes. 


pronounce these; as you will see that they are all, with one or two 
exceptions, in everyday use in the language, yet all of them are 
called wrong one hundred times where they are called right once. — 
Central Christian Advocate. 


FACTS. 


BIRTHPLACES OF NOTED WOMEN. 


Louisa M. Alcott, Germantown, Pa., Nov. 29, 1832. 

Elizabeth Akers Allen, Strong, Me., October 9, 1832. 

Mrs. Jane Austin (Goodwin), Boston, Feb. 25, 1831. 

Anna Boynton Averill, Alton, Me., Feb, 25, 1843. 

Charlotte Fiske Bates, New York City, Nov. 30, 1838. 

Katherine Lee Bates, Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 12, 1859. 

Mrs. Mary Frances Butts, Hopkinton, R. [., Nov. 11, 1836. 

Kate L. Brown, Adams, Mass., May 9, 1857. 

Elizabeth Thompson Butler, in the Villa Clermont, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

Rosa Bonheur, Paris (probably), 1822. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 1809. 

Mrs. Mary E. Blake (McGrath), Dungarven, Co. Waterford, 
Ireland, Sept. 1, 1840. 

Helen Gray Cone, New York City, March 8, 1859. 

Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik (Mulock), Stoke-upon-Trent, Eng- 
land, 1826, 

Alice Carey, Mount Healthy, 0. April, 1820. 

Phebe Carey, Mount Healthy, O. 

Lydia Maria Child, Medford. Mass., February 11, 1802. 

Rose Terry Cooke, Hartford. Conn., February 17, 1827. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts,— Angela Georgina Burdett,— 1814. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, New York City, 1838. 

Mrs. Julia C. Dorr, Charleston, S. C., Feb. 13, 1825, 

Auna E. Dickinson, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 28, 1842. 

George Eliot,— Mary Ann Evans,—Arbury Farm, Warwick- 
shire, England, Nov. 22, 1819. 

Elizabeth Fry, Norwich, England, May 21, 1780. 

Elaine Goodale, Mt. Washington, Mass., Oct. 6, 1863. 

Dora Read Goodale, So. Egremont, Mass., Oct. 26, 1866, 

Louisa Imogen Guiney, Boston, Jan. 7, 1861. 

Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans, Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 25, 1703. 

Emily Henrietta Hickey, Enniscorthy, Ireland, April 12, 1845. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, Newburyport, Mass., April 29. 1824, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, New York City, May 27, 1819. 

Mrs, Mary Clemmer Ames Hudson, Utica, N. Y., 1839, 
ian gg Ridley Havergal, Astley, Worcestershire, Eng. Dee. 

Gail Hamilton,— Abigail Dodge,— Hamilton, Mass. 

Harriet G. Hosmer, Watertown, Mass., Oct. {, 1830. 

Jean Ingelow, Boston, England, 1830. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, Amherst, Mass., Oct. 18, 1831. 

Mary Lyon, Buckland, Mass., Feb. 28, 1797. 

Emma Lazerus, New York City, July 22, 1849. 

Mrs. Catherine Christina Liddel, Narsick, India, Feb. 14, 1848. 

Maria White Lowell, Watertown, Mass., 1821. 

Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass, 1826. 

Mary A. Livermore, Boston. 

Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, Keene, N. H., Nov. 21, 1829. 

Harriet Martineau, Norwich, Eng., June 12, 1802. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Pomfret, Ct., April 10, 1835. 

Maria Mitchell, Nantucket. 

Lucretia Mott, Nantucket, Mass., Jan. 3, 1793 

Florence Nightingale, Florence, Italy, 1820. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Cambridgeport, Mass. May 23, 1810. 

Mrs. Sarah Louisa Oberholtzer, Uwehlan, Penn., May 20, 1841. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Andover, Mass., August 31, 1844. 

Annie S. Peck, A.M., Uct. 19, 1850. 

Nora Perry, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Johnstown, N. Y., 1816. 

Mrs. Katherine Margaret Sherwood, Bedford Springs, Pa., 
Sept. 14, 1841. 

acy Stone (Blackwell), West Brookfield, Mass., 1818. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Calais, Me., April 3, 1835. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 1811. 

Madame De Stael,— Annie Louise Germanie Necker,— Paris, 
April 27, 1766. 

arriet Elizabeth Prescott Spofford, Calais, Me., April 3, 1835. 

Lydia Huntley Sigourney, Norwich, Conu., September 1, 1711. 

Edith M. Thomas, Chatham, O., Aug. 12, 1854. 

Celia Thaxter, Portsmouth, N. H., June 25, 1835, 

Eliza Townsend, Boston, 1789. 

Emma Hart Willard, Berlin, Ct., 1787. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Windsor, Wis., 1850. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, Claremont, N. H. 

Abba Gould Woolson, Windham, Me., April 30, 1835, 

Adeline D. T. Whitney, Bostun, September 15, 1824. 


APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS, 


Weight and Length. 
and 0.27 of (metric) ton meter 

kilogrameter 

Weight Per|Length. 

per running meter 

1% kilos ‘(1.4882 
Weight Per Area. 

5 kilos per sq. meter (4,883) 

1 net-ton per sq. foot 1 kilo persq. centimeter (0.9765) 

15 Ibs. 1 (1.0845) 

1 Ib «0.07 kilo per centimeter 

lnetton ‘* 0,14 metric ton per sq. c’meter(. 14062 

Weight Per Bulk. 
‘* 16, kilos per cu. meter (16.019) 
—Fred. Brooks. 


1 foot-ton (net) 

1 foot-pound 

1 lb per running Pry and 
‘oot 


1 


1 Ib. per sq. foot and 


1 Ib. per cu. foot 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GERMAN SCIENTIST has discovered that cinchona trees 
growing in hot-houses do not develop quinine in their bark. This 
result comes from the fact that the sun’s rays pass through glass 
before reaching the trees, thus proving that the chemical action of 
the solar rays is changed. : 

THERE are thirty-four coffin factories in the United States, 
turning out on an average 150 coffins and caskets a day. 

Ir Is seventeen years since the first railroad across the continent 
was completed. 

RECENTLY a og newspaper-train ran from lo to 
Rochester, New York, a yo ee of sixty-eight miles, in sixty- 


THE locomotive was invented in 1825, and already the loco- 
motives of America alone do work equal to the mechanical force of 
500,000,000 men. 

DvuRING the first six months of the present year there were 
built in the United States 1,755 miles of new railway. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


So._vTions Recetvep.—From J, L. Lester, Probs. 10, 11, 12; 
Mary E. Hilton, Prob. 13; T. H. W., Prob. 14; James Shaw, 
Prob. 17; C. A. Hunter, Probs. 11, 12; E. P. Warner, Prob. 12; 
Asher B. Evans, Probs. 15, 16, 17; John Stanley, Probs. 16, 17; 
Mary Merry, Prob. 17. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 7.—A man has a plot of und 100 rods long by 40 
rods wide. He wishes to lay out a driveway around the outside 
rt of uniform width, that shall contain halt the area of the plat. 
ow wide will the walk be ? 
Please solve it by arithmetic, without the use of algebra. 
Frankfort, N. Y., 1886. J. W. BARRIE. 
2 =o Through the middle points of the 
opposite sides draw lines, thus divid- 
29 ing the figures into four equal parts, 
and arrange the four parts as in the 
diagram. 
(50 + 20? = 70? — 4900 = area of 
whole figure. 
'D : part not in original plat. 
2)4000 = area of original plat. 


: 50 20 2000 = area of road, 
4900 — 2000 = 2900 = area of A BC D. 
2900) = 53.851 + = : 70 — 53.85 

) AB; 7 53.851 8.0745. 


2 
C. A. NEVILLE. 


Mayjield, Ky., 1886. 
ANOTHER SOLUTION, 


D ee Let AB represent the ground 
inside the driveway. Then AB 
= 2000 sq. rds. Take AC = AD, 
bisect CE at F', and remove to 

—— ition, AG. Since the 
andl the width of the entire 
field are dimished equally, the dif- 
ference, CE, equals 60 rods. 
Hence CF = 30 rods. Add the 

Square, FG, and we have Di = 2000 + 30? = 2900. Therefore 

AF = J (2900) = 53.85, AK = 83.85, and the width of the road 

= ‘6 (100 — 83.85) = 8.07 rods. Ans. E. M. C. 


A THIRD SOLUTION, 


By investigation we may obtain the following, 
Rule.—From the sum of the sides, subtract the square root of 
the sam of the squares of the sides; one-fourth of this difference 
will be the required width. 

*.* 14 [140 — ¥ (11600) ] = 14 (140 — 107,703 4+) = 8.074 + rods, 
the width required. W. R. Scorr. 
Washington, O., 1886. 


[Asher B. Evans and C, A. Strout gave each two solutions,— 
one algebraic, the other by double position.—Ep. | 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 15.—If a bird flies by the shortest route from San Fran- 
teas ¥ Washington, at what point does she reach her highest lat- 
itude 
Pros. 16.—Given 2x (1 — x4) = a (1 + x4); to find x. 

W. W. Wirr. 
Pros. 17.—The perimeter of a right triangle is 84, and the 
perpendicular from the vertex of the right angle to the hypothe- 
nuse is 16,8. Determine the sides of the triangle. 
Manchester, N. H., 1886. G. Il. Hopxrns. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


‘* For both they that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are 
all of one.” 

‘*My having in Sanserit, like Orlando’s beard, is a younger 
brother’s revenue.” 

Please dispose of italicized words. 

Ferndale, Cal, 


I, EDELINE. 


ANSWER, 


For: A ecobrdinate conjunction of causal meaning. See Whit- 
ney’s Essentials of English Grammar, §329. It connects this sen- 
tence with a preceding. 

Both, all: Each of these is of the nature of an apposative adjec- 
tive, and limits the two codrdinates, ‘‘ they that sanctifieth and 
they that are sanctified.’’ But both considers the two groups, while 
all considers the individuals in the groups. 

And connects the same two codrdinates. 

Like combines the offices of adjective and preposition. As an 
adjective it limits the substantive expression, ‘‘ My having in 
Sanscrit.’’ 

Orlando’ s, noun in possessive case, limiting beard. 

Beard, object of the preposition implied in /ike. 


ANCIENT BOSTON HISTORY. 


Some opening chapters of the new Memorial History of Boston: 
Chapter I.—Boston! 
Chapter IT .— When the elements of which the earth is 
composed first commenced to solidify, they solidified and stratified 
at Boston. Boston was the first solid bit of ground in the universe. 

Chapter I1I.—The more intelligent and high! y-organized animals 
of thé Miocene and Pliocene perivds lived at Boston. There the 
Pterodactyle mused over the past, and the Megatherium pondered 
the future. 

Chapter IV.—The first man was a Boston man. He was devel: 
0 from spores out of Boston mud. He took out a patent for 
h If, so that he could not be imitated. 

Chapter V.—Boston was vaguely known to the Greeks. It is 
the real site of the fabled Atlantis. Plato died longing to visit the 
neighboring graves of Concord and hold-sweet communion with 
the Concordians. Galileo involuntarily turned the first telescope in 
the direction of Boston. The Egyptians built the pyramids hopi 
to see Boston from their summits. Diogenes was rolling his tu 


THE PINEAPPLE grows on 8 plant.of not more than two feet 


toward Boston when death overtook him, —N, Y. Graphic, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 9, 1886. 


Tue printers parade delays us one day. 
Invite your friends to subscribe for the JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation. 


Tue colleges were never so full, as a rule, as they will 
be this year. 

Ir you have something short, sharp, and helpful to say 
on the “ How to do” anything in the school-room, send 
it to us for the columns of THe JOURNAL. 


*“ How tro Do Ir” isthe motto of THe JouRNAL for 
the next few months, when teachers need abundance of 


sound, sensible, direct, helpful suggestions. 


MASSACHUSETTS women who desire to vote for school 
committees, unless they pay a tax on property in the State, 
must apply to be assessed a poll tax of fifty cents, on or 
before next Wednesday, Sept. 15. 


H. N. AKERMAN, a gentleman of great business energy 
industry, and ability, courteous and accomplished, has 
taken charge of our subscription department, thus reliev- 
ing the other departments of the correspondence necessary 
with so large a list as ours, with such limitless possibili- 
ties. This means not only greater activity in the busi- 
ness department, but a better paper every way. 


Be not over anxious to discover a method of your own. 
Do not think you must study up a theory for yourself. It 
is high pedagogical art to know a good method when you 
see it, and it is quite as profitable to put in tact and 
fervor in teaching a method developed by many experi- 
menters as in experimenting for yourself. Some of the 
most valuable patents are mere attachments to the great 
patents, making them all the better by some new device 
for economy and utility. 


Gov. Hucu S. Tuompson, of South Carolina, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, has been of more service 
to the South, perhap:, educationally, than any other 
man. He was for six years superintendent of education 
in South Carolina, and carried into his administration of 
school interests an enthusiasm and intelligent zeal which 
distinguished him as the leading citizen in popular regard 
and home influence. Because of this, he was elected 
governor, which position he held for four years, until 
President Cleveland called him to Washington. He is 
distinctively an educational man, and we hope he may 
yet return to educational service in the South. 


AMERICAN psychologists are attracting attention across 
the water. There is here as much activity in mind-stady, in 
investigations of mental phenomena, as there is abroad. 
The methods are not as scientific perhaps, the observa- 


again. 


special delight. 


Tue Letter from Jerusalem is exceptionally good. 
The Esperanza College at Panama is described in a way 
that our college readers will appreciate. The Birth- 
places of some Noted Women will be valuable for refer- 
ence. It was compiled specially for us. Ancient Bos- 
ton History is juicy. The Mathematical Department 
Sarah L. Arnold’s Cord-wood sugges- 
tion is good. Botany and Physics are well treated. 
Miss Lily S. Rice, who writes the story, A Vacation 
Experiment, is the daughter of Hon. C. B. Rice, of Dan- 
vers. The story will be enjoyed. The literary work 
of Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, on William Cowper, is up to his 
old-time standard. Miss Morse’s Learning while 
Teaching, will help many a teacher. Manual Training 
in High Schools is one of the definitely helpful articles 
that we are always glad to present to our readers. 


Tuts number is devoted very largely to “‘ Methods,” to 
the practical side of school life, as most of our numbers 
will be for the next three months. In the spring we de- 
voted ourselves largely to the literary side of educational 
journalism, because teachers can read restful articles bet- 
ter then ; in the summer the conventions, summer schools, 
ete., had the floor, but now, when school takes on its plans 
for the year, we shall devote ourselves largely to the prac- 
tical things, to psychology, experiments, experiences, sug- 
gestions. We hope to give a larger quantity, and a bet- 
ter quality of “Theory and Practice” of teaching before 
the first of January than was ever packed into any year 
of journalism. We shall enlarge several numbers, so that 
the next six months shall equal twelve ordinary book vol- 
umes of three hundred pages each. These articles will bear 
upon every phase of school-room life, from the lower 
grammar to the normal and high school and college. 


Sports AND ScHOLARsHIP. — The general 
judgment is that the ‘gamey’ student, the professional 
athlete, is not scholarly ; and not infrequently the ‘ Nine’ 
and the ‘Crew’ are thought to demoralize scholarship. 
If this be the case, the evil influence is upon the men who 
do not play, rather than upon the athletes. Morally and 
intellectually the professionals are usually in the best third 
of the college; indeed, there are reasons why they have 
to do their best and be on their best behavior which do 
not exist in the case of the average, unknown student. 
The fact that they are the best-known and most noticed 
has a tendency to nerve them for correct living, activity 
in thought, and faithfulness in study. The Boston Her- 
ald, that has a way of presenting the greatest array of 
valuable facts about the institutions of the day, gives the 
standing of the individuals in the ‘Nine’ and in the 
‘Crew’ of Harvard as exhibited in the annual rank- 
list which has recently appeared. Only those who get 
above 70 are admitted to place in this list; and it is no 
dishonor not to have place, but is highly honorable to se- 
cure such mention, since only about half the class wins the 
honor. Every man in the University Crew is on the list, 
and seven of the Base Ball Nine are on. Three of the 
‘Nine’ are in the first twenty-five of a class of two hun- 
dred and fifty ; one of them is number ten. The stroke 
of the ‘Crew ’ did special advance-work in geology. He 
received a mark of 100,—almost unparalled,—and at com- 
mencement was awarded the degree of Ph.D., which sig- 
nifies phenomenal ability and faithfulness in study. We 
are glad to have these figures and facts known, for preju- 
dice is nowhere more mischievous than in regard to any 
phase of educational work and school life. 


A Great Fact.—The Popular Science Monthly says, 
with its accustomed terseness: “ The State has completely 
dwarfed and starved out private enterprise in education, 
so that the average parent has no choice but to send his 
children to the public school.” The editors do not, more 
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who ventures to make vague and vicious charges against 
the public-school management, instruction, and influence, 
may safely be left to meditate upon the fact that the 
wealth as well as the poverty, the children of college pro- 
fessors, lawyers, physicians, merchants, statesmen, spe- 
cialists, are educated in the public schools as uniformly as 
the sons and daughters of the artisans. The highest aim 
of the enterprising management of a successful private 
school is to convince the public that it does as good work 
as the public school. When we remember that this has 
been brought about, not by organized, systematic en- 
deavor,—not by any public movement, but is merely the 
legitimate fruit of the common-school idea, with the per- 
petual inspiration of the normal schools, which send forth 
thousands annually to swell the teacher’s ranks with ar- 
dent pedagogical devotees. The public school willserenely 
outride all the petty attacks of its enemies because it is 
what it is, and has accomplished what it has. 


A veERy interesting private letter from the Hon. John 
M. Gregory, lately civil service commissioner, dated at 
Oron, Canton Vaud, Switzerland, on the 20th of August, 
informs us that he is now deeply engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a work upon social economy, for the development 
of which he has a plan which interests him very much, 
and which he hopes will prove as acceptable to the future 
readers of the work. They who have read or studied his 
admirable treatise on Political Hconomy will be glad to 
know of this purpose, and will anticipate something orig- 
inal and valuable. He says: . 

‘© We have passed a delightful summer in this quiet Swiss village, 
among a population the most arcadian in its simplicity of any I have 
ever met. I have found it a capital place for work, as it has also 
been for the health, both of myself and wife. We shall leave it 
with regret; but our plans call en avant the last of this month. 
We go first to Zurich, where we shall stop only a week or two, and 
then to Munich for the autumn, or till the cold weather bids us to 
Italy for the winter. I find that these long tarryings among the 
people give me much clearer Wews of the real condition and spirit 
of European population.” 

Dr. Gregory expects to remain in Europe until next 
summer, and he encourages us to expect from him an oc- 
easional letter upon educational facts as they transpire 
under his eye. He has rare powers of observation, and 
our readers will be glad to look upon the old world 
through his spectacles. 


A NEW subdivision of the department of national ped- 
agogics has been suggested by a writer in the August 
number of the Andover Review. It relates to the 
“Ethies of Tips, Fees, and Gratuities.” The author 
maintains, with a good deal of reason, that the whole fee- 
ing system, as it is everywhere met with abroad and as it 
increasingly obtrudes itself at home, is founded in selfish- 
ness and works only injustice, a damage to all good ser- 
vice and an intolerable nuisance to all who are served, or 
supposed to be served, by the recipient. It is either a 
pure gratuity to which the recipient has no earthly right, 
and which therefore his self-respect ought to be taught to 
decline, or it is a bribe to secure to the giver a greater 
amount of attention than his equal share with other guests 
or travelers, and therefore a selfish fraud. It cultivates 
impudence and servility in servants, and deranges the 
whole conception of honest pay for honest work. It is 
therefore utterly contrary to the genius of American so- 
ciety, where the fundamental principle is equal rights and 
fair wages, to cultivate manhood and destroy mendicancy. 
In order to uproot this vicious custom the author, Mr. 
Heinrich C. Bierwirth, suggests various remedies. His 
article is really a digest of another by Rudolph ven Iher- 
ing, professor of Law at Goettingen, who has taken up 
the subject from a legal and ethical stand-point, and who 
sums up the matter as one “in which everybody who has 
the welfare of the people at heart should lend a hand.” Mr. 
Bierwirth very properly calls our attention to the circum- 
stance that the class of persons who accept fees in Europe 
is very low upon the social scale, whereas in America 


tions may not be made with quite as much care and de- 


than we, overlook the fact that there are excellent private 


the habit is growing for those to receive gratuities (e. g., 
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wollege students in summer hotels) whose intelligence and 
social standing ought to lead them to repel such degra- 


dation. 
It is clear that we need a concert of action among 


intelligent and patriotic Americans to educate the public 
conscience and elevate the moral and social standard 
above the debasing influences which the old caste of effete 
civilizations has entailed upon them. 


EpucatinG THE Disposrr10n.—The teacher is so often 
limited in his work by the exactions of the written exam- 
ination that he has little time, and less energy, to give 
to any department of school work other than crowding the 
mind with facts as preparatory for the question-answering 
test. ‘There is fully as much profit in training and devel- 
oping the child’s disposition as in teaching balf the facts 
and processes required of the school; and it is as good 
mental discipline to conquer a cantankerous disposition as to 
conquer the cantankerous name of an Asiatic mountain. 
We advocate the systematic education of the disposition 
in school as a means of doing the children much per- 
manent, personal good; as a means of making a definite 
return to the tax-paying community in the matter of char- 
acter, loyalty, and industry ; and, as a means of intellect- 
ual development. Beyond this we recommend it as an 
aid in school discipline. We illustrate our thought by 
reference to the sentiment of jealousy, one of the serious 
mischief-makers of the school as well as of society in after 
life. It is common to all people, though of different de- 
grees of intensity in different individuals. It does not indi- 
cate high sensibility as is so often falsely claimed, and does 
not indicate strength in any direction, although men and 
women of strong personality have this weakness. A person 
of calm and equable temperament may become its temporary 
slave. Sometimes it smoulders and destroys the peace and 
happiness unvoiced, and again it springs into fury, like a 
fire that has been burning in seclusion, drying the material 
ready to flame up in uncontrollable passion at an unsus- 
pected moment. It is not uncommon fora child of fifteen 
months to manifest jealousy as regards the attentions of 
mother or nurse. Jealousy is largely the result of propri- 
etary and imitative tendencies. They want to handle, 
or possess, whatever they see others have ; they want to 
do whatever they see others do. The worst phase is 
when self-love and vanity get mixed up with it. The 
teacher who can so direct the children under his care as 
to reduce the vicious tendencies of jealousy to the mini- 
mum will make discipline easy ; will give better mental 
training ; will fit for better home-life, society, commercial 
and political life. What is true of this sentiment is true 
also of envy and all other annoying manifestations and 
innate vices of disposition. The successful teacher appre- 
ciates his privileges and responsibilities, and finds ways of 
his own to rectify the wrong and intensify the right. 


HELP FOR CHARLESTON, S. C. 


The great calamity that has fallen upon the city of 
Charleston, S. C., has a peculiar significance to the con- 
stituency of the JournaL or Epucarion. No State of 
the South, according to its ability, has shown a more in- 
telligent and consistent determination in the cause of pub- 
lie education for the last ten years than South Carolina. 
Charleston is emphatically the educational center of the 
Southern Atlantic States. No city south of Baltimore is 
how supporting so many and so varied educational found- 
ations. Her public-school system, for both races, is ex- 
cellent, and is maintained by a taxation one mill on the 
dollar in excess of Boston. The High School for Boys, 
the Charleston College, the Citadel Academy, the famous 
Porter Academy, Miss Kelly’s School for Girls, 
‘wo important institutions for colored youth, with others 
of a private nature, denominational, and charitable char- 
acter, present a record of zeal and home-effort in the cause 
of education and charity remarkable for any city of fifty- 
thousand people. The great burden of this educational 
work has been borne, for ten years past, very largely by 
the twenty thousand white people of the city, a majority 
of whom have not yet recovered from the wreck of the 
War and are now involved in the ruin of a fresh calamity. 
Tf any community in the United States has earned the 
‘ympathy of the great educational public of the country, 
that community is Charleston. The teachers and school 
authorities of the afflicted city may be assured that the 
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hearts of all friends of education in the North go forth 
to them, with no reservation, in their hour of trial. 


It is too early to formulate suggestions for more sub- 
stantial methods of expressing the universal desire to 
help, especially the public schools of Charleston, in 
this emergency. There will be no holding back in 
the effort to extend the general aid demanded to 
relieve suffering and, perhaps, to assist, in some large 
way, in the rebuilding of the city. But, next to 
the affliction of an earthquake, would be any serious 
break-down’ of the public-school system, either by de- 
struction of buildings or crippling of resources, which 
would throw several thousand school-children into the 
streets during the coming months, so crowded with the 
preoccupation of the people in other ways. If there is 
danger of such an arrest of the public-school life of the 
city let our northern common-schoul public come to 
the front at once, to furnish the temporary aid needful to 
prevent such a misfortune. The telegraphic wires already 
are freighted with the appeal of our Catholic friends in 
behalf of their comparatively small section of school-public 
affected. Of course this will be met. But the great 
mass of the children of Charleston, of both races, are well 
cared for in the excellent public schools of the city; and 
it is the privilege and duty of our northern cities to see 
that these receive no harm. Why should not Boston 
lead, at once, in this direction, through her school author- 
ities moving to ascertain if help is needed, and, in some 
decided way, calling upon the educational public to 
respond ? 

If anything could bind together the hearts of these two 
historic cities, it would be the spectacle of the 50,000 
school-children of Boston tendering their sympathy and 
help to the 5,000 children in the Charleston schools. 


THIS AND THAT. 

— Margaret Fuller was once a teacher in Boston. 

— ‘* Auber Forestier’’ is Miss Annie Aubertine Woodward. 

— Mrs. Anna M. B. Ellis is Society Editor of the Boston Herald. 

— Rev. Dr, J. E. Rankin is preparing A Cyclopedia of Chris- 
tian Song. 

— ‘** Jo,”’ in Little Women, is really the pen-picture of Louisa 
M. Alcott herself. 

— Seventy-six suicides from Monte Carlo tables this season, and 
more to hear from. 

— The Boston Sunday Globe has reached a circulation of 105,000, 
and the daily 90,000. 

— Yale College has granted a diploma to Miss Alice Jordan, of 
Michigan, a student of the Law School. 

— Annie S. Peck, A.M., of Ann Arbor ’78, has been elected to 
the professorship of Latin in Smith College. 

— Lucretia Mott, the Quaker anti-slavery heroine, was a school- 
teacher from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 

— The banishment of the Comte de Paris has delayed the com- 
pletion of his history of the American Civil War. 

— Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, has received from Mrs. 
Kisner a bequest of $40,000 for its Biblical department. 

— They do not vaccinate the women in Burmah because they are 
not worth the trouble and expense, says Mrs. Lucy Bainbridge. 

— Florence Nightingale is not a nom de plume, but the name of 
a daughter of William Shore Nightingale, born in Florence, Italy. 

— Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s new lecture, ‘‘ The Women of the 
Revolution,” gives promise of being her most successful platform 
effort. 

— Mrs. Margaret Custer, whose husband, General Custer, was 
killed in the terrible massacre, is supporting herself by giving pub- 
lic readings. 

— We are pleased that Amherst College gives Prof. Fred. C. 
Robertson the degree of A. M. on the strength of his accomplish- 
ments in elocution. 

— Maud Banks, daughter of Gen. N. P. Banks, has made her 
first appearance as an actress ; and Sibbell Banks, his niece, is win- 
ning laurels as a public reader. — 

—‘‘Eleanor Kirk’’ is Mrs. E. M. Ames, an expert phono- 
grapher, ‘‘ a bright woman, and an experienced and vivacious 
writer,”’ says the Literary World. 

— Rey. Dr. Lyman Beecher was receiving but $500, with a 
family of seven children under twelve years of age to support, when 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was a babe. 

— The Critic of July 17th published a list of 125 authors whose 
books should be read by those aiming to become familiar with the 
best standard writers and their works. 

— Lieutenant Schwatka has been to Alaska in company with 
Professor Libbey of Princetown, on an exploring expedition under- 
taken in behalf of the New York Times. 

— In Kansas, Nebraska, and New Jersey, the mother has equal 
rights with the father as guardian of her children; in all other 
States the law discriminates in the father’s favor. 

— Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary, com- 
mitted the essentials of Alexander’s Grammar to memory in four 
days and recited them verbatim, before she was thirteen years of 


age. 


— Three thousand one hundred and eleven young ladies have been 
connected with the State Normal School at Salem since its estab- 
lishment, of which number 1,505 have been graduated. 

— Hannah M. Bostree, Marie D. Bullock, Mary A. Henderson, 
Emma G. Num, and Clara K. Warring, all took out patents in one 
week in August, and yet they tell us women cannot invent. 

— Mary A. Livermore, the queen of the American platform, 

when a girl worked in a dressmaking establishment in Boston at 
thirty-seven cents a day. 
— The author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family gives to the reading 
public a new book, Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century, 
sketching impressive points in the lives of Livingston, Gordon, and 
Patterson. 

— The American Library Association has passed a resolution 
recommending such legislation by Congress as shall enable libraries 
to distribute books through the mails as second-class matter, at one 
cent per pound, 

— The Minister of Public Instruction in Prussia has decided that 
women shall not be admitted as students to any of the Prussian 
universities, or be permitted to attend the lectures. “Do the 
world move 

— The Woman's Journal never did a greater service than in 
showing the privilege of a wife to have her share of the family 
earnings as a regular allowance, without asking for money when 
she needs or desires it. 

— Ned Buntline once wrote a book of 610 pages in sixty-two 
hours, scarcely sleeping or eating in that time. It is no wonder that 
he could earn $60,000 in a year; but it is a wonder that he lived 
to be sixty-three years of age. 

— “Mr. Granville B. Putnam, who reports having seen the sea- 
serpent off Pigeon Cove, is a graduate of Amherst, a Boston school- 
master of many years’ service, a teetotaler, and an unswerving 
friend of trath.’’—Woman’s Journal. 

Our esteemed friend is getting a deal of healthy advertising as a 
reward for having his eyes open. 

— The late Paul H. Hayne is deseribed as ‘‘a spare man of 
medium size, with dark eyes, and most refined unostentatious man- 
ners; he had the aspect of a poet, with that far-away, dreamy look 
which seemed to peer into the vast beyond.”’ 

— James Russell Lowell has purchased a lot at Ashfield, Mass., 
near the summer residences of Prof. Charles Elliott Norton and 
George William Curtis, and will build thereon, Prof. G. Stanley © 
Hall makes his summer residence at Ashfield, his early home, 

— The Clarendon Historical Society of Edinburgh has recently 
distributed to its subscribers a great curiosity in the form of a fac- 
simile of a set of chevalier playing-cards of the time of Charles II., 
with devices intended to satirize the Puritans of the Commonwealth. 

— The Minnesota Historical Society, incorporated Oct. 20, 184, 
the first literary institution in the territory, now numbers 22,000 
volumes of choice works; avaluable cabinet of historical and ar- 
chological curiosities ; and a collection of pictures, engravings, and 
manuscripts. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson’s grave is on Cheyenne Mountain, a few 
miles from Manitou, at a lookout point, with a beautiful prairie 
view. There is no stone at head or foot; no inscription, but a 
mound of beautiful snow-white quartz stones, averaging six inches 
in diameter, 

— The issue of the ‘‘ Memorial of Merton College,’’ historically 
the most noted of all the colleges of Oxford, is one of the most im- 
portant literary events of the season. The college was established 
in 1264 and constituted a ‘‘new departure in the academical his- 
tory of the middle ages.”’ 

— The following female poets were born in the month of Octo- 
ber: Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Adelaide Anne Proctor, ‘‘ H. 
H.,’’ Elizabeth Akers Allen, Caroline Spencer, Elaine Goodale, 
Dora Read Goodale, Louisa T. Craigin (‘‘ EllieGray’’). ‘* H. H.’’ 
and Caroline Spencer were born on the 18th. 

— The American Social Science Association is in session at Sara- 
toga this week. Hon. Carroll D. Wright is vice-president, and 
opens with an address on Popular Instruction in Social Science. 
George W. Cable will speak upon the Teaching of Social Science 
in Colleges and Universities. Supt. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, 
will also have a paper upon the Relation of the Public Schools to 
Prevention of Crime. 

— The Popular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. and W. J. 
Youmans, is freighted, as regularly as it appears, with the choicest 
fruits of scientific research, speculation, and deduction. Such is 
the skill, independence, and breadth of scholarship of the editors 
that it does everything with the ardor of specialists, while it is 
sufficiently broad to treat with equal care all branches of science, 
natural, chemieal, geographical, biographical, medical, agricultural, 
psychological, and pedagogical. It places the teacher under obliga- 
tions to its pages continually. 

— Various criticisms have appeared concerning the recent 
translation of Flaubert’s Salammbo, by Mrs. M. French Sheldon. 
As a stady of long-past history it may be interesting to some, but 
its revolting picture of war and carnage are such, its characters are 
so unnatural to us of a better age and more refined life, that the 
wonder is it can be read through even by the curious lover of old 
story. It would seem better to “‘ let the dead past bury its dead,”’ 
rather than reproduce such hideous scenes and harrow up such 
ghastly pictures of a barbarous age. . 

— The Journal of Morphology is the latest candidate for subscrib- 
ers. There will be two numbers each year, at $6.00 for the two. 
This is the most important movement in the matter of aiding stu- 
dents of zodlogical literature in getting the latest results of observa- 
tions and discoveries in their special department. It will not be 
gossipy, but profound and reliable, having only original articles 
of special scientific merit. It will be devoted principally to embry- 
ological, anatomical, and histological subjects. Messrs. Ginn & 


Co, will publish it, which is a guarantee of thorough work. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue First Taree Years CHILDHOOD. 
By Bernard Perez. Edited and Translated by 
Alice M. Christie, with an Introduction by 
James Sully, M.A. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo, 324 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Everytime Mr. Sully takes his pen to touch 

upon the child-mind he places the teacher under 
obligations to him. His introduction ought to be 
printed as a pamphlet. The author has given us 
an admirable work, a comprehensive treatise, on 
the ‘‘ new and fashionable science ’’ of infant psy- 
chology. We have not found his observations 
of the infant so well made. The teacher must 
learn these facts; must read the writings of 
men who are experimenting and observing, 
especially men like Bernard Perez, who gets 
at the germ-life of the intellect, —who knows what 
the mind is doing and how it is doing it ** before 
habit, environment, and education have asserted 
their sway and made their permanent modifica- 
tions.’’ It is as entertaining,—yes, more entertain- 
ing than a novel to a thoughtful mind. The day 
when psychology was uninteresting is passed. No 
teacher can read this work without great profit ; 
and, before he is half through it, he will find him- 
self as anxious to follow it to the end as though it 
were fiction instead of fact. We give one para- 
graph, which well illustrates the character of the 
author’s work : 

*‘Animal Sympathy. — Animate objects have 
rather more power than inanimate ones in arrest- 
ing the attention and awakening curiosity, and 
hence of exciting the emotions of children. Dogs, 
eats, sheep, birds, chickens,—all these creatures 
are par ercellence their objects of recreation, in- 
struction, and affection. And it is not strange 
it should be so. They afford all the gratifications 
of sight and hearing combined; all the various 
pleasures of touch, and that latent voluptuousness 
which follows the satisfaction of the appetite of 
movement. . . + « How intense is a child’s delight 
when almost strangling one of these good-natured 
creatures in its eager grasp! It seems like its own 
life, its own personality vibrating in those organs 
which beat with the same movements as his own.”’ 
New Seconp Music Reaper in “ The 

National Musie Course,’’ based largely upon C. 

H. Hohmann, giving First Lessons in Reading 

Masie at Sight; with One and Two-part Exer- 

cises and Songs, and Directions to Teachers. 

By Lather Whiting Mason. Boards, 12mo, 

186 pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing 

rice, 48 cents. 

Mr. Mason’s skill in book-making, as well as in 
music teaching, has given him a command of the 
public ear such as rarely honorsany man. The 
f lowing directions are worthy of a place in our re- 
view. Lequire a good position of the pupils while 
singing. Do not allow them to sing too loud, or 
to shout instead of singing. Do not let them 
heavily drag the rhythm. Do not permit coarse- 
ness of utterance or indistinct articulation. From 
the very first, aim at imparting a generally soft 
style of singing as the basia of all expression. 
Encourage liveliness and cordiality of manner, to 
preserve the buoyancy of the music. It is re- 
markably clear in its instruction and adaptation 
to age, experience, and acquirements of the class; 
to the needs of the teacher. Rhythmic Analysis, 
by means of Time-Names, receives special atten- 
tion. The Preparatory Exercises in the study of 
‘Two-part Singing is elaborated. German Chro- 
matic Pitch- Names are adapted to American 
usage. There are special exercises with the chro- 
matic sounds. The test exercises for individual 
reading are provided with noticeable care, and in 
a way calculated to inspire the pupil with self- 
reliance. 


La Prata Countries or Sourn AMER- 
1cA. By E. J. M. Clemens. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50. 
This is a very neat and pleasantly written com- 

pendium descriptive of the people, manners, and 
customs, social and political condition of Uraguay, 
Paraguay, the Argentine Republic, the Bolivian 
and the Brazilian La Plata. The style is very at- 
tractive and graphic. The story opens witha very 
exciting account of a journey to England, in which 
the author experiences a shipwreck. He then de- 
picts scenes in Montevideo, popular amusements, 
burial customs, business conveniences, ete., with a 
glance at the political condition and an epitome of 
the history of Uraguay. The Argentine Repub- 
lic, Paraguay, and the Brazilian La Plata are 
treated in the same way. All the important facts 
respecting the geography, railroads, army and 
navy, educational facilities, currency, and com- 
merce, are interspersed with personal incidents so 
as to lead the reader on with fresh interest from 
point to point. Each section of the book is illus- 
trated with colored maps. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to useful knowledge, and cannot fail to be 
read and appreciated by those who have hitherto 
found it difficult to form a just conception of 
affairs in the South American republics. 


Lives or Grris wHo Became Famous. 

By Sarah K. Bolton. Cloth, 12mo, 347 

aA York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price 

A better grouping of famous women it would 
be difficult to find; a better popular treatment of 
them is hardly conceivable. Nineteen characters 
are selected, nine of whom are American. The 
full-page portraits are a valuable feature. With 
nearly all of them the author had the privilege of 
a personal acquaintance, and weaves in her expe- 
riences with great skill. The work hasa purpose, 
but no *‘ moral.”” She is reliable as to fact; but 
there is no dullness or dryness resulting there- 


heroines in the same general style, each having a 

method that peculiarly fits what she wants to im- 

press concerning the life. She is entirely devoid of 

extravagances ; has no flush of ** and yet 
will start a tear from almost any eye, at many 
points. The subjects of which she treats are Mrs. 

Stowe, “‘ H. H.,’’ Lueretia Mott, Mre, Livermore, 

Margaret Faller, Maria Mitchell, Louisa M. Al- 

cott, Mary Lyon, Harriet G. Hosmer, Madam de 

Staél, Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Browning, ‘* George 

Eliot,’’ Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightingale, 

Lady Brassey, Baroness Burdette-Coutts, Jean 

Ingelow. 

New GAME or TEMPERANCE PHysIOL- 
oey. By Gallagher and Shaw, Scottdale, Pa. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wonders will never cease so long as the book 
publisher thrives. Here is a game, with two hun- 
dred cards containing one thousand important 
physiological facts, prepared by a teacher of ex- 
perience and a medical student. They are caleu- 
lated to interest and instruct pupils, and would be 
serviceable in review, whatever book had been 
used in the study of the subject. 


Tue Paantom City. A voleanic Ro- 
mance, By William Westall. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

This is a very entertaining story, filled with im- 
possible incidents and extraordinary adventures 
very well told. The hero is a physician who, hav- 
ing accidentally heard of a phantom city of won- 
derful peculiarities somewhere in Central Amer- 
iea, is seized with an eager desire to behold it; 
and, being provided with means, he sets out in 
search of it. His adventures remind one of the 


that|stories of Jules Verne or of Gulliver’s Travels. 


After an ineffectual search by a land expedition, 
—in which he escapes with his life but loses all 
his ecompanions,— he tries the air, and sails away 
in a balloon, alone. This time he is successful in 
reaching the Phantom City, and at last in becom- 
ing Court Physician. Jn this capacity he exerts 
sufficient influence to enable him to secure the res- 
ene of his lost comrades from slavery; and as a 
grand finale he marries the king's daughter and 
escapes with her and his friends to England. Few 
young people will begin this story without reading 
it through ; and if they are young people of sense, 
it is perhaps safe to say that it will do them no 


Tae CarILpREN OF PARK’s TAVERN. 
A Story of the South Shore. By Frances A. 
Humphrey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This is a fresh and sprightly story, the scene of 

which is laid in Plwmouth Co., Mass., during the 
present century. Many scenes and persons fam- 
iliar to some yet living are introduced. Among 
them are David Webster and his Marshfield home, 
and Harrington the conjurer. Most of the story 
is a homely and simple picture of New England 
life among children, with an occasional spice of 
tragic and mysterious adventure. The moral tone 
of the story is excellent. 

SHort Srories ENGLIsH. 
Boards, tastefully decorated; 219 pp. 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The publisher of to-day pays a premium on 
ingenuity in teaching and book-making, a fact 
which rarely impresses itself so forcibly as in 
looking over with much care this remarkably at- 
tractive little book, as an aid in teaching children 
to express their thoughts with ease and rapidity, 
both orally and in writing. The aim is to do 
away with the listless iteration of grammatical 
nomenclature, by having the pupil apply with 
interest the various principles as they are taught, 
attracting him to the study by developing percept- 
ible power and freedom, grace and discernment 
in the use of words and phrases. The attempt is 
made, we think successfully, to utilize the sense 
and exclude the oonsense of modern notions, of 
which the chief is, ‘‘ Learn to do by doing.’’ Mid- 
way in the book is a full-page picture, with a great 
variety of suggestive phases, and the pupil is 
instructed to write ten questions suggested by the 
picture, answer the questions, and write the an- 
swers inastory. There are 125 illustrations from 
life scenes,—the floral, fruit, and seed world; the 
domestic and wild animal life. If the book is not 
a working success, then all appearances are 
deceitful. Our little ones take to it heartily, and 
practice it with a relish. 


Tllustrated. 
New 


ILLUSIONS OF THE SENsES; and other 
Essays. By Richard A. Proctor. Price, 15 
cents, by mail. J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 108 
Chambers street, N. Y. ? 

Here is a collection of essays by that most 
original and most versatile of the popular exposi- 
tors of science. The essays upon psychological 
subjects, —the problems of the mind,—are specially 
interesting and valuable; and those mpon other 
subjects are hardly inferior in interest. 


Tue Story or Germany, in “The Story 
of the Nations Series.’’ By Sabine Baring- 
Gould, M.A. With Collaboration of Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 12mo; 457 pagef. Illus- 
strated. $1.50. 

It is difficult to express, with the force we desire, 
our appreciation of the service rendered popular 
scholarship in this remarkable series of graphic 
historical studies, presenting the important charac- 
ters and characteristics of each nation that has 
attained international prominence in a fascinating 
way. In this volume the current of German life 
is distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and 
noteworthy periods and episodes presented in their 


from. She studies character, and yet there is no 
philosophical sir about jt, She treaty of po two 


philosophical relation to other nati d i- 
versal Tt ie “ap with the times,” pnd 


gives in vivid outline and artistic coloring the story 
of the German ple, who are among the rich 
est in resources ype a record, The illustra- 
trations add much to the attractiveness and value 
of the work. While designed for young people, 
it is a volume in which all will be deeply interested. 
Tue Nationat Junior SPEAKER. Con- 
sisting of Declamations and Recitations, for 
pupils from ten to sixteen years of age. Edited 
compiled by Oliver E.Branch, M.A. New 

York: Baker & Taylor. 

This book furnishes attractive variety of selec- 

tions, grave and gay, all of a high standard of style, 
sentiment, and composition. The skill in choosing 
prose pieces is quite noticeable. They are fresh, 
short, pointed, simple, well arranged, and within 
the comprehension and speaking power of young 
people. If we judge aright they will very materi- 
ally aid the teacher in developing really good 
speakers. 
Ten Years at Sxoxomise. A Tale of 
Missionary Work among the Indians of Wash- 
ington Territory. By Rev. M. Eells. Boston: 
Congregation Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety. Cloth, 12mo. 271 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 
The literature of the Indian Question is sure to 
increase, but the men who can give the actual facts 
from personal observation or experience in the 
early years of effort to civilize and Christianize 
them are fast passing away, and it is a rare con- 
tribution that a man like Mr. Eells can make. It 
is a calm, life-like view of every-day struggles, 
encouragements and discouragements of labor with 
and for the race, to which Americans owe so much 
historically, but from which the frontiersmen have 
suffered greatly in the advance of civilization. 


Harovp’s Prarimace. A Ro- 
mance. By Lord Byron. Edited, with notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Cloth. 284 pp. T5e. 
Mr. Rolfe’s work is always ideal in critical care. 

keenness and research. He has made a specialty 
of this work so long that he has facilities, oppor- 
tunities, and material such as could only be at 
command by such a writer. His taste and experi- 
ences blend with his privileges in such a way that 
he offers the public the choicest fruits of scholar- 
ship in every direction when he presents a volume 
like the one here annnounced. 


First NaturAt History Reaver. By 
Rev. J. E. Wood, M.A. Boston School Series. 
Boston: School Supply Company. Cloth. 109 
PD. Price, 20 cents. 

his first book of a propused series of school 
readers on natural history subjects, is adapted with 
much care for the purposes of ordinary reading- 
books. It has a definite purpose to quicken the 
intelligence of the child by attracting his attention 
to and awakening an interest in common things. 

The plan is to give some facts about animal life 

in such a way as to lead to close personal observa- 

tion with a view to learning other facts, such 

interest and varied experience can 

urnish, 


Santa BARBARA AND AROUND THERE. 
By Edwards Roberts. Illustrated by H. ©. 
Ford. Boston : Roberts Bros. Cloth, 24mo. 
192 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Roberts has had much experience in the de- 
scriptive art in a variety of ways, and has devel- 
oped unrivaled skill in grouping facts, in winnow- 
ing all that is merely gossippy and trite, in placing 
his pictures of men and nature, historic and scenic 
interest in such relations as to make his descrip- 
tions, when set in elegant phrase read like a work 
of literary art. It is only the possessor of such 
power that is justified in issuing a work, however 
unpretentious, on any locality. 


THe KINDERGARTEN AND THE SCHOOL. 
By Four Active Workers. Springfield, Maks. : 
Milton-Bradley Co. 

Annie L. Page; Danvers, Mass. ; Angeline 
Brooks, New Haven, Ct. ; Alice H. Putnam, Chi- 
cago; and Mrs. Mary H. Peabody, New York 
City, have done the kIndergartner a grand service 
in this thoroughly remarkable work. ‘‘ Froebel : 
The Man and His Work,”’’ is the best chapter we 
have seen, anywhere, on this founder of this great 
system. ‘‘ The Gifts and Occupations of the Kin- 
dergarten ’’ are explained with such clearness, and 
illuminated with cuts, plain and colored, to such 
an extent, that there is no trouble in any teacher 


ance for her every-day work. ‘‘ The Use of the 
Kindergarten Materials in Primary School’? is also 
set forth with simplicity and force. The kinder- 
garten idea is one of the great educational move- 
ments of the age; but its utility in the regularly- 
organized primary school has not been emphasized 
so clearly as it now is in this work. The ultimate 
success of the idea is to come through the public- 
system ; and until the public is educated to see the 
advantage of the well-equipped kindergarten by 
itself, we shall welcome everything that will aid in 
the adoption of the idea by the schools already es- 
tablished. This book is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the important science and 
art of kindergarten work. 

A First Reaver. By Miss J. H. Stickney. 
** Classies for Children ’’ Series. Boards, 12mo, 
162 pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 35 cts. 
Miss Stickney’s Primer, in this Classics series a 
year ugo, made a decided sensation in the school- 
book world; and this First Reader has been antici- 
pated. We have long known the author as an expert 


sults by eclectic methods, and now she has told th 
teacher how to do what she hee long dane, and hes 


—s the book and getting from it definite assist- ef 
0 


in school work, with skill in getting the best re-|P 


given them the necessary book aids in so doing. 
She is loyal to the alphabet, with an enthusiasm 
that is refreshing in these days when those who be- 
lieve in it dare not say so. Her instructions are, 
** Repeat the letters of the alphabet in their order, 
Write them, using first small letters and then 
eapitals.’’ She has twelve studies on the alphabet 
that will give admirable results in any school. She 
uses this as a condition for Preparatory Word 
Study, with which each lesson is introduced. She 
would have such study dispose of every hard word 
in thelesson. She believes also in breaking the 
long words up into syllables, recognizing the com- 
mon prefixes and suffixes. Words should be fam- 
iliar to the ear, even if not fully understood. The 
right use of the voice is of great help in intelligent 
reading. There is no cause for anxiety about rap- 
idity in reading. Silent reading is advocated and 
provided for with skill. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, well-executed, helpful, and the selections 
are admirable in their gradation and variety. It 
is in every way a vigorous book, made for a pur- 
pose, by an expert hand. and its mechanical set- 
ting is all that could be asked. While not as 
striking as the Primer, it is fully as effective in 
the hands of the teacher. 


Casseii & Co. (Limited) have published 
a novel of Saratoga summer life. The title of the 
work is Wanted,—A Sensation; A Saratoga Inci- 
dent. The author, Edward S. Van Zile, is a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in the 
class of ’84, i e was for two years on the editorial 
staff of the Troy Times, and is at present connected 
editorially with the New York World. This is a 
short but unique story, containing novel features 
and a somewhat sensational denouement. It is 
written with no intention of advocating any special 
theory, and is simply an attempt to weave an in- 
teresting story against a background which has 
been somewhat neglected in American fiction. 
The story is rapid in its movement, and should be 
of interest to a large class of readers, 


AMONG AUTHORS, 


Mrs. John Sherwood, under the title, ‘‘ Those 
Royal Girls at Sandringham,’’ writes entertain- 
ingly of the daughters of the Prince of Wales, in 
Wide Awake for September. 


A fine portrait of ‘‘ Marvel’? (Donald G, 
Mitchell) accompanies a graceful ‘little biog- 
raphy’’ of that author in the September Wide 
Awake. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in her foreign 
“Souvenir,” in the current Wide Awake, recalls 
her experience with General Frémont in “* Mien 
lieber land Tyrol.”’ 


Samuel Minturn Peck, whose original contribu- 
tion to August is placed at the opening of that 
volume, is a native and resident of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. He will publish a volume of poems this 
year. 

Mr. William Morton Fullerton, whose name 
appears as- one of the original contributors to 
August, which D. Lothrop & Co. publish, is a 
Harvard graduate, and although barely twenty- 
one, has already accomplished a large amount of 
literary work, chiefly of a critical character. 


The late Paul H. Hayne manifested an exceed- 
ingly keen interest in Through the Year With the 
Poets, and in his last letter to the editor, three 
weeks before his death, spoke of it in terms of 
high praise. 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin, the novelist, whose poem, 
** Love in Idleness,’’ is an original contribution to 
August, is summering in Halifax, N. S. 


William Cook has prepared a useful alphabet- 
ical table of the principal prefixes and suffixes by 
which nouns, adjectives, verbs, and‘ adverbs are 
found in German, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(elect Orations of Cicero; edited by J. H. and 

. F, Allen and J. B. Greenough; price $1.40. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. 

The Riverside Museum; by Jak. New York: T. 

Y. Crowell & Co. 

The First Three Years of Childhood; by Bernard 

Perez; edited and translated by Alice M. Christie; 

with an Introduction by James Sully, M.A.; price 

$125. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 

The Court of France iv the Sixteenth Century; by 

Catharine Charlotte, Lady Jackson; price 25 cts.— 

A Wicked Girl, a novel; by Mary Cecil Hay; price 

25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous; by Sarah K, 

aoe price $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
0. 


The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Gentary by Ernest Dupuy; translated 
by Nathan Haskell Do e; price $1.55. New York: 
omas Y Crowell & Co. 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, No. 14; compiled by 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker; price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. Young Folks’ Entertainments; by E. 
and L, J. Rook; price, poet, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cts. 
Philadelphia: Publication Dept., the National School 
of Elocutien and Oratory. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Course for Schools, Book 
IV.; by Daniel Batchellor; also Staff Notation; Sup- 
lement to Book III., by Daniel Batchellor and 
homas geet Boston: F. H. Gilson. Chi- 
cago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. , 

wo Pinches of Snuff, a novel; by Wm. Westall: 
price 20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 33: price 35 cents. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for September; terms $3.00 a year; 25 
cents a number. New York: The Century Co. 
Wide Awake for September; terms $3.00 a year; 
25 cents a number. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Atlantic September; terms $4.00 
ayear 35 cents a number. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
0. 

The Popular Science Monthly for September : terms 
$5.00 a year, 50 cents a number. New York: D. Ap- 
leton & Co, 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for September ; 


year; 15centsanumber, Boston; Rysy 
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Homely, forgotten flower, 

Under the Rose’s bower, 
Plain as a weed. 

Thou, the half-summer long 

Waitest and waxeth strong, 

Even as waits a song, 


Till men shall heed. 


Then, when the lilies die, 
And the carnations lie 
In spicy death, 
Over thy bushy sprays 
Burst with a sudden blaze 
Stars of the August days, 
With Autumn’s breath. 


Fain would the calyx hold ; 
But splits, and half the gold 

Spills lavishly. 
Frost, that the rose appals 
Wastes not thy coronals, 
Till Summer’s lustre falls 

And fades in thee. 

—Bayard Taylor. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM Rev. S. H. M’COLLESTER, 


JERUSALEM, 


OLIVET, PALESTINE, 1886, 


It is morning, fair and beautiful. I have just 
climbed up from Gethsemane to the brow of Olivet. 
It isa sightly place, and in the clear light the 
eve can see With marvelous distinctness far and 
near. Far off to the eastward are to be seen 
Pisgah and Nebo. As the vision sweeps round 
the horizon, peaks tower above peaks. Nearer at 
hand does the eye observe the valley of the Jor- 
dan, the glistening of the Dead Sea, the countless 
hills and vales of Judea. Apparantly but a 
stone's throw from my sitting to the west is Jeru- 
salem, still oceupying the four mounts of old. 
Certainly it is ‘* beautiful for situation.’’ Rome 
of the Caesars, the Athens of Minerva, or the 
Cresent City could boast of no fairer site. Jera- 
salem is a wondrous city. Where the modern 
now stands twenty have stood, and when each has 
been destroyed the succeeding one would build 
upon its ruins; accordingly if we would behold 
the site of ancient Jerusalem, it would be neces- 
sary to have twenty, thirty, fifty, and seventy feet 
ot debris removed. 


THE ENVIRONS OF THE CITY. 


To the north we see the prominent ledge in 
which is the eave of Jeremiah, only a few hundred 
feet from the Damascus gate. On entering the 
cave we find it some ninety by sixty feet on the 
flooring, rising up sixty feet, dome shaped. Here 
it was, traditions affirms, the prophet lived for 
some time, and wrote the book of Lamentations. 
At the present a family occupies one part of it. 
Still farther on and higher is a place which is 
being regarded the real Calvary. Looking upon it 
as such, what associations thrill the heart ; first of 
deepest sorrow and then of pitying joy, as we re- 
call the words, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’? Not far from this, to 
the north, in a flowery vale, has been recently 
opened up a tomb which is being regarded by 
many as that of Joseph’s, in which laid the body 
of Jesus. (Quite a village has sprung up within a 
ed years tothe north of the city in an orchard of 
olives, 

To the west of Jerusalem without Jaffa gate 
there is a large number of buildings. Promi- 
nent among them are the Russian Hospice, a Jew- 
ish hospital, and several extensive blocks erected 
by wealthy Jews to accommodate the poorer Isra- 
elites as they flock to the city of their delight and 
reverence, 

To the south of the city is the Valley of Gihon 
and Hinnom. Above these we can survey the 
Hill of Evil Council and the Potter’s Field. We 
would naturally tarn from these with saddest re- 
flections ; but at this season they are clothed with 
4 carpet of richest green, and sprinkled over with 
the greatest variety of flowers. Above the valley, 
under the shadows of the city wall, is the Pool of 
Siloam. Its waters still ebb and flow as in ancient 
days. Beneath it the lilies smile and luxuriant 
Vegetation thrives. 

_Below us, and to the east of the city, is the 
Valley of the Kedron. It presents, now, only a 
rocky bed. Formerly, no doubt, water filled its 
channel, but now it is dry the year round, It is 
bordered on the east by numerous Jewish graves 
and tombs. The mortality of saints and seers 
rests in the rock of this sacred place. A little 
way outside of St. Stephen’s Gate is an outerop- 
ping ledge. OF itself it is only stone; but the eye 
holds to it because it marks the spot where the 
first Christian martyr was stoned to death; but 
how it is glorious because Stephen ascended from 
‘tin a flame of light to heaven. A short distance 
below it are olive-trees growing; some of them 
are very old. Here it was that Jesus came with 
his beloved, and three times offered up that 
prayer, ‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me} and finally gained the victory, saying, 
f Not my will, but thine be done.” ‘This must 
a remain a sacred place to the Christian be- 
‘ever. Gethsemane,—how significant ! There it 
thes Judas betrayed his Divine friend, and 
rought upon himself the saddest end. There it 
Was the divinest prayer was uttered, ‘‘ Not my 


will, but thine be done.” If we can ouly attain | p 


‘o that exalted submission in our trials and dis- 
intments, we shall come very close to the 
ather, and he will not fail to chide and bless, 
RVing rest to the soul, ee 


Every foot of ground round the city has been 
trodden by sacred footsteps, and is hallowed in- 
deed. To see all the spots of interest would re- 
quire years. Thousands of years have been re- 
quired to make its history. Perhaps centuries 
will be required to open up its hidden treasures. 
Unfortanately the Turkish government is opposed 
to all researches, and therefore will not allow ex- 
cavations and examinations to.be made. There 
seems to be a general feeling here that a change in 
the government must soon take place. It is not 
right to have this city and land ander the control 
of an ignorant and degraded nation whose founda- 
tion is polygamy. This land ought not to be 
under the administration of one nation, but really 
ought to belong to all the nations of earth, so that 
it could be visited without molestation and explor- 
ations be carried on which would tend to reveal 
more and more light from prophets, apostles, and, 
most of all, from Him who spoke as no other hath 
spoken and who wrought as no other hath ever 
wrought. 


THE CITY WITHIN THE WALLS, 


Here, on the Mount of Olives, I am two hun- 
dred feet higher than the highest part of the city. 
The ground on which the city stands inclines to 
Olivet; so from the summit we have a good chance 
to see it. The walls of the present city are two 
and one-fourth English miles in extent. They 
rise from twenty to fifty feet in height, and are 
several feet in thickness, and are overtopped with 
many battlements. They present a formidable 
appearance. 

The city is divided into four quarters, as in 
ancient times, distinguished by the four hills or 
mountains on which it is built. We would searcely 
think of calling them mountains, Akra occupies 
the northwestern . There is the Christian 
quarter, including the Greeks, the Latins, and the 
Protestants. It is thickly covered with buildings. 
On it are several church edifices. The Latins 
have recently completed a fine one, from whose 
tower rings out the sweetest tones, marking the 
hours of the day and the seasons of prayer and 
worship. This is the first bell that has ever 
sounded in this Judean air. There is the pool of 
Hezekiah, which was probably built in the time of 
Solomen. It is a massive piece of masonry, and 
has afforded great service in supplying water. 

Near the Jaffa gate rises up, as one of the most 
prominent objects, the Tower of Hippicus. To 
the south of this is Mount Zion, the highest part of 
the city. The two Jewish synagogues of Jerusa- 
lem are on Zion; the Armenian Church is also 
there. Just outside of the wall, yet on Mount 
Zion, is the tomb of David and the house of Pilate. 

Nearer to us, and in the southwestern part of 
Jerusalem, is Mount Moriah. On it stands out 
before us the Mosque of Omar, beautiful in out- 
ward appearance. It is surrounded by marble 
flooring, a grassy lawn, and white arcades. Trees 
of olive, orange, and cypress adorn its walks 
and made a kind of paradise for many « Mussul- 
man who is wont to slumber in these shades. 
That mosque is the center of poetic and pictur- 
esque interest in the city. It is believed to stand 
over the foundations of Solomon's temple, and oc- 
cupies nearly one-eighth of the whole area of Je- 
rusalem. ‘There it was that Abraham offered up 
his son Isaac; there it was Jacob had his dream ; 
and there it was the Mussulman thinks that their 
prophet ascended to heaven. You pass within, 
and you feel at once you are surrounded by walls 
of jasper, onyx, and gold. You will be greeted 
with pillars of alabaster, columes of lapis-lazula, 
mosaic floorings, and windows of precious, varie- 
gated stains. As you should inspect, you would 
be made to feel it is a structure to be admired as 
a thing of beauty, not asa place of sacred worship. 
Really it is a monument to Mohammed, and hence 
cannot be rendered too beautiful. 

Near this mosque is another, bearing the name 
of Alaska, under which are Stables of Solomon. 
As you pass through them you find that in part 
they are cut out of the solid rock and bear marks 
of antiquity. Tradition affirms that the wise king 
used them as stalls for his hundreds of horses, 
Some of the stones used in their construction are 
immense. It is generally believed that the Tem- 
ple of Solomon stood where these mosques are, 
and, if excavations could be made, the foundations 
of the temple would be discovered. But this will 
not be permitted under the present administration. 
As we look upon Mount Moriah we are ready to 
admit it is ‘‘ beautiful for situation.”’ 

The northeastern port is called Bazetha, and is 
occupied almost exclusively by Mohammedans. 
The pool of Bethesda was in this quarter. Re- 
mains of it are still visible. Near the ceutral part 
of the city some grand ruins have been discovered, 
consisting of a vast temple, chapel, and vaults. 
They are supposed to belong to the time of the 
Crusades, and are called the ruins of the Knights 
of St. John. ‘They cover over acres in area. 

Here upon Olivet several churches and convents 
have been built within the few years past. Olive 
and fig-trees are scattered about its sides. At this 
season it is starred with countless flowers. 
Wherever there is any soil, they are sure to smile 
in the most striking colors. No wonder Christ 
should have said, if they were as plenty then as 
now, ‘* The lilies of the field, how they grow!”’ 

The more we study Jerusalem the greater and 
more mysterious it becomes. It is the city of cit- 
ies. The fact that prophets have wrought in it; 
that apostles have abode there; and most of all 
that Christ suffered and rose from the dead there, 
is sufficient to render it the chiefest of all cities. 
In it are vital forces which are sure to express 
themselves. When une city has been destroyed, 
auvother in due time has been sure to rise from its 
ashes. ‘The present Jerusalem is becoming a sur- 
rise to the world. The Jews are flocking to it by 
the thousand. Three years ago they did not num- 
‘ber more than five thousand, but to-day they are 
dged to be more than twenty-five thousand. 


The population of the city has more than 


doubled withing the last few years. Hundreds of 
buildings have been erected outside of the walls 
recently. Streets are being improved and new 
roads built. The improvements of modern civil- 
ization are being introduced. 


EDUCATION, 

Special work is going on in behalf of education. 
The government has {no established schools. In 
short the Mohammedaus here do not believe in eda- 
cation. They seem to feel that *‘ignorance is bliss.’’ 
But the Jews are represented by most of the na- 
tionalities of Europe, and they have their different 
schools supported by charity and subscriptions. 
Then the different missions have their schools ; the 
Latins have theirs, the Creeks theirs, the Arme- 
nians theirs, and the Protestants theirs. The Epis- 
copal Church has several schools under its charge, 
supported by foreign missiuns, which are doing 
first-class work. ‘They have pupils from all the 
different nationalities represented here, and are 
teaching them to think. The instruction is given 
mostly in Arabic, however. The older pupils 
study English, French, and German, also litera- 
ture, the higher branches of mathematics and sci- 
ence. As | have seen the workings of these 
schools, I could but feel that they are really doing 
the best possible missionary work, for this trying to 
save souls without enlightening them is not ac- 
cording to the instruction of the Divine Teacher. 
If one is true to his convictions, and is in igno- 
rance, he is likely to be a bigot and a fanatic, 
Tyranny and false theology can thrive only in such 
sterile soil. It is hard to build down. The nat- 
ural way is to lay a good foundation first, and 
work up the superstructure on this. So awaken 
the mind by proper instruction, induce it to seek 
and to know, and it will accept Christianity as 
the daisy does the sunlight; in short it cannot live 
without it. Accordingly the Chrisitan teachers 
are the true missionaries in bearing the Gospel to 
benighted souls. Let them be multiplied here 
and work on, and modern Jerusalem will become 
a city of the living God. It will be “‘ as a city set 
on a hill, whose light cannot be hid.’’ 


HISTORY OF THE SAVANNAH 
(GA.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It will be remembered that, prior to the war be- 
tween the sections, the education of Southern 
youth was left to the efforts of private individuals 
and voluntary societies. True, there was what 
purported to be a free school system in the State, 
but, in fact, it was intended only for the extremely 
poor, and was properly designated a Pauper Sys- 
tem. Although in individual instances there were 
educated in these schools young men who subse- 
quently occupied positions of honor in the State, 
it was generally regarded a badge of degradation 
to be a pupil of the Free Schools. The conse- 
quence was, they were patronized only by those 
whose means would not permit them to send their 
children to the academies and private schools, 
The generally prosperous condition of the people 
enabled them to establish and sustain institutions 
of a high order for the education of their children. 

Some months after the occupation of the city 
by the federal forces, the officer in charge of this 
post opened two schools and levied a tax on the 
people for their support. The accommodations 
were limited and by no means equal to the wants 
of the community. The vicissitudes of war and 
its disastrous termination inflicted upon the citi- 
zens of Savannah misfortunes that might well 
appal any people. Great as were the material 
losses, there were other calamities of a more seri- 
ous character which confronted them. Utterly 
stripped of their property, and with little prospect 
of re-establishing themselves in business, it was 
with difficulty that means could be obtained to 
meet the actual necessities of life. While a few 
good private schools were opened, the large ma- 
jority of the people were unable to pay the tuition 
charges. The interests of the large number of 
colored children, who had recently emerged from 
slavery, were eagerly looked after by societies and 
private individuals at the North. ; 

For the whites, who had been despoiled of all their 
property, there not only seemed to be no sympathy, 
but ‘* brethren ’’ from across the border were dis- 
posed to regard their calamitous conditon as only 
just punishment for having taken up arms. It was 
at this juncture, and under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, that a number of philanthropic cit- 
izens assembled to devise some way and means for 
meeting a great want of the city. | The present 
system of public education for this city and county 
is the outgrowth of their deliberations, and their 
names are incorporated in the original charter 
granted bythe Legislature. nd 


THE DEVOTION OF MEN OF SCIENCE.—Some 
flippantly assert that science is atheistic; that sci- 
entific men lack faith. ‘The statement is made 
without warrant, from a very narrow observation. 
The facts are really on the other side; and while 
most men of science are undemonstrative, their 
faith is no less real in consequence. Shallow 
streams are most noisy. ’ 

The above paragraph was suggested by two in- 
cidents of the late meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Buffalo. 
The first occurred at the general meeting with 
which the session opened. Bishop Coxe invoked 
the Divine blessing, using a translation of an an- 
cient prayer by an Alexandrian Jew, but closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer. In the last at least 
three-fourths of the assembly joined, so far as 
could be determined. The other was the attend- 
ance at the prayer-meeting on Sunday afternoon, 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association-room. 
This meeting was very largely attended ; indeed, 


the room was full, and the spirit which pervaded 


the meeting was one of humble devotion. It was 
gratifying to hear the testimony to personal faith 
given by these leaders of thought and investiga- 
tion, and to remember that here one subject was 
before them upon which they all thought alike,— 
the need of faith and trust in God. 


THE ESPERANZA COLLEGE, AT 
PANAMA, 


If ever the governments of the South American 
republics becOme sufficiently stable to command 
the respect of the world; and if the condition of 
the people shall ever rise out of that state of con- 
stant trepidation in regard to the safety of prop- 
erty and the fear of unjust taxation to meet the 
wants of reckless and adventurous rulers, it will 
be the result of education. When those who live 
to see that day shall look among the archives of 
these countries to find the pioneers, the educators 
who braved the perils of the climate and the 
unsettled country, and the displeasure of solicitous 
friends to furnish the best facilities for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge to the families of the promot- 
ers of the peaceful arts, among the names which 
will be found recorded in the foremost rank wil 
be that of Miss Mary McCord, principal of Espe- 
ranza College, Panama. 


The simple mention of the name of Panama is 
enough to strike the casual reader with dread, for 
the fever, of which every one hears, is so insiduovs 
and deadly, and its victims are such a multitude, 
and so few who constantly reside there escape its 
influence. It comes from the miasm of the soil, 
from out of the bewildering mass of damp, deme 
foliage which grows so luxuriantly in that tropiwai 
country, and is borne on the soft, sweet, moist 
breath of the evening, as treacherous as it is cap- 
tivating to the senses. It steals upon the stranger 
“like a thief in the night,” and renders |..m 
powerless before he is aware of its approach, roi- 
bing him of all hope of warding off its ravages. 
With passing years and the hoped-for develop- 
ment of the country, the cultivation of the sm, 
and the advancement of civilization, brought 
about by the schools and the press, which will 
demand the enforcement of sanitary laws, Pan- 
ama will become, as it was in former years, the 
most healthful locality, as it is the most attraci- 
ive, on account of its magnificent scenery, on the 


coast. 

Miss McCord was born in Lewiston, Pennsy'- 
vania, and is a graduate of Dickinson Seminary, 
at Williamsport, in the same State, and subs- 

uently of the State Normal School, Mansfield. 
tn her own words, ‘‘ My life has been a very 
quiet, retired one, the greater part of it spent in 
the privacy of a dear home, and the arduous, but 
to me delightful, work of the school-rooom. ’ 
More than thirty years of her teacher’s life has 
been given to the public schools of her native town 
and State, first as a private teacher and then as 

rincipal. Four years ago (1881) she went to the 
So to take charge of the institution at Pan- 
ama, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, and, to quote her once more: 

‘* Searcely can | imagine a project having been 
undertaken with those prophecies of failure in re- 
gard to its future, by both natives and foreigners, 
excepting those who were immediately connected 
with its organization. These were gentlemen 
who had daughters to be educated, and who real- 
ized how much the growth and development of a 
country depended upon the education of their wo- 
men and their elevation to be the companions of 
men, After much labor and many years of effort 
the school was formally opened Feb. 15, 1881. It 
was originally intended for a boarding-school 
strictly, and the number was limited to twenty- 
fuur. Ina very short time the demands for ad- 
mission to the institution were so many that day 
scholars were admitted, and the necessity of larger 

modations became imperative. Many im- 
provements have been e. The school in- 
creased from year to year, until the last year the 
number had risen to seventy. We feared greatly 
that the late revolutionary troubles would cripple 
if not entirely suspend the school, but it is but 
slightly affected. We are now in our third month 
and we number fifty-four,—others are still com- 
ing in.”’ 

‘The building in which the school is held was 
onee an Episcopal church, and opens upon a nar- 
row, paved street lined with houses built of stone 
and cement, forming long blocks, and ornamented 
with balconies painted in a variety of colors and 
hanging over the street, as in all old Spanish 
towns. From the near windows there is a view of 
a neat little flower-garden, guarded by the huge 
sea-wall over which the sea may be seen rolling up 
at high tide to its very base. Farther on are the 
kitchen garden and the servants’ quarters, and the 
small but invaluable hennery. A cool, a 
pointed and well-ventilated school-room invites the 
student; and across the wide corridors are the 
dining-room and the dormitories, furnished with 
every convenience for encouraging neatness and 
order in the young ladies. In all things the pupils 
have the best examples in the persons of the prin- 
cipal and a competent corps of lady professors, 
two of whom,— Miss Howell, teacher of music, 
and Miss Murray, teacher of painting and lan- 
guages, — were in charge of the establishment 
during the summer vacation, which closed in May. 

The school is largely patronized by Columbians 
and residents of the States on the west coast of 
South America, and is cordially supported by the 
most cultured circles of Panama, which embrace 
the numerous foreign residents. The institution 
has no better friends than the gentlemen compos- 
ing the staff of the Star and Herald, a newspaper 


of the very highest standing, published in Panama ; 
and while the press and the teachers unite in the 
great work of education there is no limit to its 
brilliant possibilities, N, B, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL 
OF CIVICS. 


The first regular monthly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Civics was held at the Boston 
University on Friday, Sept. 3, — William A. 
Mowry, Ph.D., the president, in the chair. 

The committee on nomination of standing com- 
mittees, for the ensuing year reported the follow- 
ing, who were unanimously elected: On courses 
of reading,—William E. Sheldon, of Boston; 
Henry R. Waite, of Boston ; Mellen Chamberlain, 
Public Library, Boston; Rev. D. H. Taylor, of 
Jamaica Plain; William V. Kellen, of Boston. 
On outlines of study,—Dr. William A. Mowry, of 
Boston; J. W. Dickinson, of Boston ; Nathaniel 
T. Allen, of West Newton; Prof. J. B. Clark, of 
Northampton; C. F. P. Bancroft, of Andover. 
On lectures,—Kev. Henry Lambert, of West New- 
ton ; Rev. Francis Tiffany, of West Newton ; H. B. 
Carrington, LL.D., of Boston; C. F. Crehore, 
M.D., of Newton Lower Falls; Rev. A. E. Win- 
ship, of Somerville. On Finance,—Rev. William 
C. Winslow, of Boston; E. B. Haskell, of the 
Boston Herald; John W. Carter, of West New- 
ton; Hon. George G. Crocker, of Boston; Hon. 
Edwin Reed, of Cambridge. 

Messrs. Waite and Mowry. delegates from the 
Council to the meetings of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Bar Harbor, Me., and of the 
National Educational Association at Topeka, Kan., 
submitted very encouraging reports of the interest 
felt in the objects of the Council. 

Francis W. Tiffany, of West Newton, was elected 
assistant secretary. 

Rev. Henry Lambert outlined the plans and 

of the Committee on Lectures. j 

illiam E. Sheldon, secretary of the Council, 
spoke of the importance of a course of reading 
that should enable young men and women to be- 
come well informed in regard to the principles and 
polity of our government, and thus prepare them 
to act intelligently in all the varied relations of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Mowry remarked that the text-books did 
not exist to-day, fully suited to the demands of 
the schools on this subject. There are good text- 
books on the United States Constitution, and good 
books on some phases of government, but no suit- 
able book that covers the whole ground of civics, 
—that is, good government through good citizen- 
ship; nor did he know of a man qualified to 
write it. 

Mellen Chamberlain, LL.D., librarian of the 
Boston Pablic Library, made an eloquent and 
timely address, saying that the day of the teachings 
of the ‘‘ old masters’’ in politics had passed by. 
This is an era of change. Formerly, in Massa- 
chusetts, and throughout the country, the power 
of government in the State was derived from the 
towns; now the power of government was largely 
in the cities, that had over one-half of the popula- 
tion. The solution of the problems of this new 
evolution is not as yet well understood. The con- 
ditions of to-day are entirely different from what 
they were thirty or forty years ago. The ques- 
tions arising are new, and there are few men quali- 
fied to formulate a correct statement of the present 
issues. All the great economic questions have 
changed, and much careful study of practical 
questions is now demanded. 

First, the work of the Council and kindred 
organizations is to arouse public sentiment. Our 
foremost men should be called into service to 
address the people and awaken an interest in these 
new questions and conditions. We should then 
need a man ‘‘as big as Bacon”’ to devise a prac- 
tical scheme and adapt it to the new state of 
things in our country. Such a man is coming. 
The initial service is to create a public sentiment. 

Secondly, we shall need experts and specialists 
to work out a new system in detail,—men who 
have studied carefully and know something of the 
actual needs of the present, and the probable de- 
mands of the future in good government, will 
find scope for their powers. 

Prof. Edw. W. Bemis, of Springfield, Mass., an 
officer of the Connecticut River Valley Economic 
Association, explained briefly the work of that or- 
ganization in investigating the live questions of 
the day relating to government and citizenship. 
We need to combine the moral element with the 
economic in the study of these subjects. We can 
only be prepared to meet the heresies of anarchy 
and socialism by a candid and thorough study of 
the questions involved. The duty of the good 
citizen must be clearly defined. Much can be 
done by public lectures, but there must also be 
more done in the way of teaching the young in the 
publie schools. 

The membership of the Council includes many 
of the most influential friends of good govern- 
ment in Masachusetts. Educators well know that 
the primary object of the school is to prepare the 
rising generation for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship in a republican form of government, 
and we earnestly urge upon their attention the 
work proposed by the Massachusetts Council of 
Civics, and bespeak their hearty cooperation. 

Meetings of the Council will be held in Boston 
the first Friday afternoon of each month, and 
there should be a goodly number of the teachers 
of the State ia attendance. 


THE HORSFORD aLMANAC AND COOK 
BOOK 


mailed free on application to the Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, Providence, R. I. 


— A correspondence fixed wi’ Heav’n 
1s sure a noble anchor ! — Robert Burns, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CALIFORNIA. — Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., ’86, becomes precep- 
tress of Napa College, Napa City. 


DELAWARE.—Sarah G. Robinson teaches next 
year in Miss Hobbs’s private school, Wilmington. 


INDIANA.—Mary L. Mason, Smith ’85, Har- 
vard Annex ’86, teaches in Miss Sewall’s private 
school, Indianapolis. 

I_urNors.—H. E. Frazer, Harvard ’86, goes to 
the Harvard School, Chicago. 

L. N. Johnson, Bridgeport, Conn., takes the 
department of science in the high school at Ev- 
anston. 

0. T. Bright retires from the principalship of 
the Douglas School, Chicago, to accept the super- 
intendency of the Englewood schools, at an ad- 
vance of $800. Mr. Bright has won a fine reputa- 
tion by his work in the Douglas. 


MARYLAND.—E. E. Bradley, of Hampstead, 
N. H.; J. A. Dunbar, of St. Paul School, Long 
Island, and S. F. Tower, Southbridge, Mass., go 
to the University School for boys at Baltimore. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The office of assistant superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis public schools has been 
abolished, and Prof. Moore will go into the in- 
surance business. 

The State normal schools opened Aug. 31 with 
a very large attendance. 

The graduates from the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul high schools are to be admitted to the State 
University without examination. The State high 
schools are to be classified as first, second, and 
third classes, according to the character of the 
work they are doing. ‘The State examiner reports 
that the high schools of the State have done much 
better work the past year than ever before. 

The Educational Council at its late meeting 
adopted a resolution in favor of national aid to 
education. Institute work is now going on. 

The teachers are being aroused to a just appre- 
ciation of their work by attending educational 
gatherings of all kinds. 

President Fairchild of Oberlin, and Rey. C. F. 
Thwing of Cambridge, Mass., recently visited 
Carleton College, and heartily commended its fine 
equipment as far beyond their expectations. 

Stillwater will have industrial education next 


year. 

M. A. Griffin, Syracuse, N. Y., goes to the 
Hamline University as professor of Greek; M. 
Blanche Doty, Fultonville, N. Y., to St. Peters 
High School; Caroline C. Ross, Bakersfield, Vt., 
to High School. 


State Editor, Wm. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—Professor Harrington of Michi- 
gan University has just returned from a trip 
through Mexico. 

The Republican State Convention very wisely 
nominated the venerable Prof. Joseph Estabrook 
for superintendent of public instruction. Professor 
Estabrook was principal of the State Normal 
School for a number of years, and since that time 
has filled the chair of pedagogics in Olivet College. 
After more than forty years of faithful service in 
the schools of Michigan, where no man has exerted 
a better or more wholesome influence, and where 
no educator is better known or more revered, the 
nomination is eminently fitting, and will, no doubt, 
meet with the hearty approval of the friends of 
educational progress. 

The Michigan Mining School will open at 
Houghton Sept. 15, 1886. Albert Williams, 
who has been prominently connected with the 
United States geological survey, is principal ; John 
P. Hoffman, formerly connected with the Uni- 
versity of California, and also a member of the 
United States corps of geological surveyors, is in- 
structor in mathematics, surveying, and drawing ; 
Dr. R. C. Packard, in chemistry and assaying. 

The Agricultural College opens with about a 
hundred new students. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—The following is the faculty of 
the new State Normal and Training School at New 
Paltz, established for the southeastern portion of 
the State: Eugene Bouton, A.M., Ph.D. (princi- 
pal), Civies, Ethics, Educational History and 
Criticism; George Griffith, A.B., Science and 
Art of Education; John Francis Woodhull, A.B., 
Natural Science; Charles D. Larkins, Ph.B., 
Mathematics; Clara French, A.B., English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Relations of Geography ; 
Kitty Augusta Gage, A.M., Latin and Greek; 
Elise Naomi Sorge, French and German; Marga- 
ret Clark Atwater, Physical Culture, Drawing, 
and Elocution; Emily A. Comer, Teacher and 
Critic in the School of Practice. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— W. G. Atwell, of Syracuse University, goes 
to the Kent’s Hill Seminary. M. C. Hyde takes 
the Oakland High School.—— F. H. Nickerson, 
Bates, 1886, to Dexter High Sehool.—— A. R. 
Sweetzer, Centreville, Mass., to Bucksport Semi- 
nary, as teacher of Science. Levi Turner, Jr., 
Bowdoin ’86, to Portland High School, Classical 
Department. E. N. Pease, Smith College, to 
Bowdoin, as professor of Latin. 

— The Normal School at Farmington opens 
with one hundred and twenty-eight, — fifty-five in 
the entering class. 

— Mr. Frank A. Spratt, graduate of Tufts, is 
elected principal of Hampden Academy. 

— Mr. A. B. Allen has resigned the position of 
principal of the Eaton School, at Norridgewock, 
to take a position in Westbrook Seminary. 

— Mr. Herbert S. Taylor, of Fairfield, class of 
86, Bowdoin, takes the principalship of the above- 
named Eaton School. 

— Rev. George 8S. Hill, of Dexter, one of the 
State Board of Trustees of Normal Schools, died, 
suddenly, at Dexter, Aug. 28. A strong and no- 
ble man gone from the educational ranks of the 
State. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— A. R. Butler, Bowdoin ’86, goes to Tilton. 
——George E. Paine, Bates ’86, to Lite In- 
stitute, New Hampton.——C. B. Stetson, Johns 
Hopkins, professor of Latin, to Phillips, Exeter. 
——Annie McLaney, Wellesley, ’86, to Plymouth 
Normal School.——Netta Sawyer, Wellesley Col- 
lege, to Dover, N. H.—— Annie N. Howe, to 
Greenland High School. C. M. Severance, of 
Manchester, has gone to the Sandwich Islands, 
Palm College, teacher of French and Latin. 


VERMONT, 


— I. G. Fay, Harvard ’86, takes the Scientific 
Department at Montpelier. Frank J. Metcalf, 
Boston University ’86, becomes principal of Roy- 
alton Academy. F. E. Parlin, Bates ’86, and 
Cora Lombard, Boston University, to Brigham 
Academy, Bakersfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— A. W. Armstrong, of Baldwin, L. I., goes 
to the West Acton High School. E. H. Ather- 
ton, of Hopkinton, goes to the Roxbury Latin 
School. B. S. Annis, of Richmond, Me., to 
the profesorship of Mathematics at Wilbraham 
Academy.—— 8. L. Brown, of Lancaster, to 
Wellesley Hills High School.——J. E. Clark, re- 
turned from two years study at Berlin, to Chelsea 
High School. . T, Clark, superintendent of 
Braintree, becomes superintendent at Southbridge. 
—— Charles Chace, of Walpole, to Pepperell 
Grammar School.—— E. N. Fletcher, Madison 
86, to Worcester Academy. —- C. W. Gerould, 
of Chicago, to the Stoughton High School. ——C. 
C. Haines, Dover, N. H., to Quincey. H. W. 
Kittredge, Dover, N. H., to Fitchburg High 
School. A. B. Morrill, Rochester, N. H., to 
Lancaster High School.——J. E. Ricketts, Saco, 
Me., to Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. A. 
G. Rolfe, East Hampton, to Greylock Institute, 
So. Williamston. Cora F. Adams, Reading, to 
Holbrook High School. Mary A. Boss, to At- 
tleboro. , ulia A. Bowen, Abington, to Wes- 
ton. Etta Chamberlain, Montpelier, Vt., to 
Framingham.—— Hilma M. Ekma, West Med- 
ford, to Newton. Jennie S. Gould, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. H., to Southbridge. Maria E. Gil- 
more, to Miss Wood’s Private School, Malden. 
Annie H. Noble, Illinois, to Greylock Insti- 
tute, So. Willliamston. Alice May Wood, to 
Westboro. Sarah A. Jenness, Batavia, to N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. Fannie Mer- 
ritt, to the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South 
Boston.—— Annie MeAlvin, Norwalk, to North 
Attleboro. Mary A. Rand, Boston University 
’86, to department of German in Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham.—— Mary C. Swift, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., to Attleboro. Clara Davis, 
Leominster, to Watertown. Evelyn Smalley, 
Southbridge, to Marlboro.—— A. P. Walker, 
Billerica, to Grafton High School. 
Wentworth, Bates 1886, to Westminster High 


School. Anna D. Hall, East Lexington, to 
Watertown. Grace A. Heard, Amesbury, to 
Concord. L. L. Howes, Holbrook, to Fal- 
mouth. Nellie A. Hanson, Middleton, to 
Natick. Lulie A. Cluff, Haverhill, to Fal- 


mouth.—— Laura H. Robbins, Dedham, to Ma- 
plewood.—— Lilla J. Webster, Montpelier, Vt., 
to Framingham.——A. S. Warner, Mt. Holyoke, 
to Thompson. Fannie J. Gushee, Taunton, to 
Southbridge. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— W. R. Butter, Bowdoin ’85, goes to the Ward 
High School.—— E. L. Blaine, Wesleyan ’86 to 
Westerley.—— A. A. Knowlton, Bowdoin ’86, to 
Goff and Rice’s English and Classical School at 
Providence. —— Mary P. Sanborn, Gardner, 
Mass., to Pawtucket High School. 


CONNECTICUTT. 


— C. 8. Chapin, Wesleyan 1880, becomes sub- 
master in Middletown High School.—— Geo, 7 
Howes, Harvard ’86, goes to English and Classic. 
al School, Stamford.—— W. H. Lamson, Lynn 
Mass., takes charge of the penmanship and draw. 
ing at Bridgeport. 


Teachers abd Students of German 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


I. A Grammar of the German 
Language for High Schools and 
Colleges. Designed for Beginners and Ad- 
vanced Students. By Prof. H. C. G. Branpr, 
Octavo. $1.50. 


**T consider it the most scientific grammar of the 
modern German language now before the American 
and English public,- the only one that does full jus- 
tice to the discoveries of modern philology. td 
arly and enthusiastic teachers will prize this treatise 
for its stimulating quality. Being based upon re- 
seareh, it will arouse the . of research in others.” 
—Prof. ALBERT 8. CooK, University of California. 

“Tt is the yf book of its kind within my know}- 
edge which is abreast of the latest philological re- 
search.”—Prof. H. H. BoYESEN, Columbia College. 


Il. Student's Manual of Exercises for 
Translating into German, With ful! 
Vocabulary, Notes, References, and General 

Ss tions. Arranged to accompany Brandt's 

‘*German Grammar.’’ By Prof. A. LopEMAN, 

12mo. 50 cents. 


* I can show my appreciation of the exercises in 1 
better way than by adopting it as a text-book to go 
along with Brandt’s ‘German Grammar.’ ” — Prof. 
JAMES A. HARRISON, Washington and Lee Univ. 

“TI have examined it very thoroughly, and find it 
excellent in every particular, and ny nod racti- 
eal. I shall introduce itinto my classes.’’—Prof. Gro. 
5. ATWooD, formerly Professor of Modern Languages 
in Bowdoin College. 


Ill. A Reader of German Literature, 
Edited, with Notes, by Prof. W. H. Rosrn- 
TENGEL. 12mo. $1.50. 


“Comes to fill a want which I have long felt. | 
shall use it with my higher class to illustrate my 
lectures on German literature, covering, as it does, 
the whole gronnd, with biographical sketehes and 
illustrative passages.”--W. H. APPLETON, Prof. Greek 
and German, Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 

“It is an excellent and much-needed work, which 
I shall be glad to recommend and make use of in my 
classes.’’—CHAS. F. REEVES, Professor Modern Lan- 
guages, Penna. State College. 


IV. Materials for German Prose 
Composition ; or, Selections from Modern 
English Writers. With Grammatical Notes, 
Idiomatic Renderings, a General Introduction, 
and a Grammatical Index. By Prof. C. A 
BucHHeEm. I6mo. $1.25. 


“The amount and variety of the selections for 
translation and the abundant notes render the book 
copecenty valuable to advanced students. It is very 
evidently a manual for earnest students. It is one 
of the very few books that would be worth while for 
the American student of German to take with him 
for study in Germany.” — f. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Bowdoin College. 


Vv. German Classics for American 
By Prof. JAMES MORGAN 
ART. 


This series, issued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed and handsomely bound, will form not 
only a set of standard text-books for the student of 
German, but an attractive collection for the library 
of the masterpieces of German literature. Each vol- 
ume contains an introduction, a running commentary, 
and critical and philological Notes; while, to those 
requiring it, a glossary of special terms is also added. 


I. Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. Pp.: Introduc- 
tion xxiii, Text 108, Commentary and Glossary, 47. 


$1.00. 
IL. Schiller’s Die Piccolomini. With Introduction, 
Commentary, Index of Persons and Places, and 
Map of Germany. Pp.: Introduction Ixxi, Text 
136, Commentary and Index, 42. -00. 
IIT. A Selection from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

Pp.: Preface viii, Text 158, Notes 41. $1.00. 
IV. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. The original text, col- 
lated from the best authorities, edited with Notes 
critical and philological. Pp.: Introduction xxix, 
Text 219, Notes 37. $1.00. 
V. Schiller’s Ausgewahlte Briefe. Edited by Pav- 
LINE BUCHHEIM. Cloth, $1.00. 
The series has been introduced in Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia, eve Princeton, and many other 
colleges and schoo 

“The series should have the widest sale possible.” 
—Prof. FRANKLIN CARTER, Yale. 


‘The only properly edited German texts yet issued 
for the use of students.’”’—Prof. WILLARD FISKE, 


ell. 
‘We commend them most heartily to our teachers, 
and confidently predict that wherever one of these 
volumes is used the whole series will speedily and 
eagerly be Monthly. 
“The best edited text-book in modern languages 
that it has ever been my good fortune to meet with. 
Prof. MASSIE. 


*,* Special terms to teachers for examination. 
Educational lists sent on application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

27 and 29 West 28d Street, New York. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
2xperimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, 


Studies in Greek and Roman History; 


Studies in General History, from 1000 
B.C. to 476 A.D. 


266 pages, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. 


At the request of several teachers in leading city 
high schools, we shall bind separately that portion 
of Sheldon’s “Studies in General History” which re- 
late to Greece and Rome, including the small amount 
of prefatory Ancient History. his manual will 
meet the needs of students soparmns for college, of 
schools in which Ancient History takes the place of 
General History, and of students who have used an 
ordinary manual, and wish to make a spirited and 
helpful review. 

eg copy sent on receipt of introduction price. 
Send for our Special Circular on the HISTORY, 
and see what leading teachers say of it. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Teachers of High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had normal captains and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, anp CHICAGO. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ndent wishes to kuow ‘‘ how editors 
nd their leisure hours.”” Catching up with 


We know of no mode of treatment which of- 
~  eufferers from chronic diseases a more cer- 


members for of instruction. 


TO OUR PATRONS. WANTED, 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally weli-' In a family school co ; ; 
- nducted by a native French 
tralped and skilled teachers in the departments of teacher, a lady qualified to teach Arithmetic, Alge- 
~ Ki and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, bra, Bookkeeping, Grammar, and Latin, who is will- 
and Kindergarten ; can supply competent persons to ing to receive for her services, in full, board and 
p ay the organ atchurch. Constant accession of new instruction in the French Language. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


: f cure than 
7% the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. or 
maifsing and invigorating the bl ’ this prepa- 
ration is uneq 
It is not a misfortune for a young lady to 
Te her good name when a nice young gentleman 


gives her a better one. 


— Any lady desiring a cabinet photo. of Mrs. 


Heat.” "| Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union 


to Lynn, 
‘Ts it true,’’ asked the professor, ‘‘that a 
he bebe "saved the life of Frederick the 
Itis,” replied thestudent. How 
Frederick killed him.”’ 


CocAINE, lODOFORM, OR MERCURIALS in any 
form, in the treatment of catarrh or hay fever 
should be avoided, as they are both injurious and 
quan odor. The only reliable catarrh rem- 
edy on the market to-day is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
being free from all poisonous drugs. It has cured 
thousands of acute and chronic cases, where all 
other remedies have failed. A particle is applied 
into each nostril ; mo pain ; e to use, 
Price 50 cents of druggists, 


— “ Boodle” is not in the dictionary. The en- 
terprising servants of the public got it all, and 
there wasn’t any left for the dictionary use. 


— I could scarcely speak; it was almost im- 
possible to breathe through my nostrils. Using 
Ely’s Cream Balm a short time I was entirely re- 


AND 
Socratic League. 


odofor Members Joining and Circles Forming in all 


Parts of the Country. 


Bulletin of Plans, Methods, Diplomas, etc., sent free. 


Address 
KATE F. KIMBALL, Secretary, 
OR PLAINFIELD, N. J, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, Boston. 


lieved. My head has not been so clear nor my 
voice so strong in years. I recommend this ad- 
nirable remedy to all afflicted with Catarrh or 
Colds in the head.—J. O. TICHENOR, Shoe Mer- 
chant, Elizabeth, N. J. Price 50 cents. 

— There are 20,000 houses in Berlin, Germany, 
in each of which from twenty to thirty families 
reside, 

ApvicE TO — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ brightasa button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, egulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedyfor diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 


— Old school-teacher--Of course you saw Leg- 
horn in your travels abroad ? Young Miss Mande 
—O, dear, yes; mamma bought three in London 
untrimmed. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s ‘‘ Guide to Health’’ is 

the popular book of the season. Over a million 
copies have been issued, Mailed free upon appli- 
cation, 
_— The successful answers to advertisements for 
ituations are generally from the best writers. 
This is impossible without a good pen. Hence 
"ery applicant should have an Esterbrook. 


_ — There are said to be eighty gambling houses 
a Pittsburgh, which do a business of $1,000,000 


AY Ve 


EASY TERMS, CASH OR INSTALLMENTS, 
Kllustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 159 Tremont Street, Boston, 


yearly, 
CATARRHE CURED. 


_ A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
oathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
wwown remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
wipletely cured and saved him from death. An 
vyseead irom this dreadful disease sending a self- 
Stamped to Dr. Lawrence, 212 


f ch 
Mrs. S. H. HAYES’ 


ast sth St., New York, will recelve the recipe free ow TO TEACH 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 
GAMES. 


HISTORY 
SEUE YS, : A set of 63 cards with book of directions for play- 
A Book of Brace Outlines, Topics, Review Ques-| ;,, 99 Games on U. 8. History, Very interesting and 


Home and Day School, 


68 CursTer SeuarE, Boston, 


; Reopens September 30, 1886. 
*RADUA TING COURSE. 
OLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Cireulars on application, STUDIES. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


hay Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
'S (6th year) reopens Oct. 1. The Kindergarten 
nd advanced classes reopen Sept 29. 
Address Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, 
1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Production Maps. 
¥ Supt, G. ©, FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 
exible Cleth, « Price 30 cents. 


Ad 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerser Sr., Boston. 


tions, Blackboard Forms, Suggestions to Teachers and! instructive. Price, 40 cents. 
Pupils, Queer Queries, and Answers on History, ete. ENERAL 


225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in His- 
tory. Thousands have been sold and have given sat- HISTORY CARDS. 
A set of 120 Cards on General History, by J. W 


isfaction. Price, $1.00. 
Freeman, author of Improved Geographical and 
Cards, and on the same plan. Ready Sep- 


is 
tember 20. Price 50 cts. 


URIOUS N 
n a Va- L WORK 
0.1, riety of subjects > 
Its use will arouse an interest in any school. On GEOGRAPHY. 


teacher writes: principal is very neat, yet she 
‘ k all the time.” Price, 20 cts. By Henry McCormick, of the nois 
250 Questions and Answers: | University. Full of practical Hints and Facts. 339 


Price, 20 cts. Both for 82 cts. pp. $1.00. 


with words for children. The march is as good as 


Our Public-Schools March, the best and the words as popular. Price, 35 cts. 


d of efficiency, and are contin- 
OF COURSE YOU wish to keep your School up to the highest standar 
ually on the lookout for anything that will add to its attractiveness; therefore, send for my CATALOGUE. 
It contains 32 pp. describing fully the above and hosts of other similar goods, Method Books, Games, 
Dialogues, Speakers, etc. It will cost YOU a postal-card. (Mention The Journal.) 


. « +» 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A, FLANAGAN, 
FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY has been re- 


cewwed with favor throughout the country. 


Vew and Valuable 


French Books, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


La Langue Francaise. 


By Pau Bercy, B.L., L.D. 
I2me, cloth. $1.25. 


This is a new and practical work based upon the 
rinciples of the Natural Method in the study of 
rench, Itis simple and 
and thorough, and is adapted not only for the student, 
but also for the teacher, whose labors are materially 
lightened by the vay profuse annotations and ex- 
planations which are found on every Page ye on 
pages tree Sample copies sent, postpaid, to hers 
‘or $1.00, 


La Fille De Roland. 


By Henri De BorNIeER. 
I2mo. 25 cents. 


Comprises No. 15 of the Popular Series of “ ThéAtre 
Contemporain,” which has proved so popular amon 
French students and teachers. This play is in blan 
verse, and is one of the finest literary productions of 
the French drama produced during recent years. 


LesGrands Ecrivains Francais. 


By H. Truan. 
i2mo, cloth. $1.50. 


By special arrangement with the author, this re- 
markable literary work of upwards of 700 pages will 
be published in this country hereafter at the above 
very low price. It is a standard work in France, and 
used in all the publie schools of Paris and other edu- 
cational institutiens, while its annotations in French, 
Cosma, English, and other languages make it inval- 
uable. 

To teachers, a sample copy will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor $1.20. 


French Verbs at a Glance. 


By M. pe BEAUVIRSIN. 


Having arranged with the author of this thorough 
and excellent treatise for the sale of it in America, 
the price has been reduced to 35 cents. 


NEARLY READY, 
L’Ami Fritz. 


By ERCKMAN-CHATRIAN. 12mo, r. (No. 6 of 
Remans Choisis.”’ 60 cents. 


NEW FRENCH CATALOGUE mailed free on 
application. 
Special rates to schools and teachers. Large 
Stock of French School Books on Hand. Impor- 
tations promptly made, 
WILLIAM JENKINS, 

Publisher and Importer of French Books, 

850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Members of the K. of H., R. A., A. O. U. W., and 
all others who wish additional and sure provision for 
their families, without incurring further obligations 
to attend ige meetings, or who desire nefit 
Certificates for their wives, are cordially invited to 
examine the merits of our Association. 

The prominent feature is the pa yment of one-half 
the benefit to the MEMBER, upon his or her 


arising from accident, old or incurable disease. 
The other half to be paid to beneficiary at death. 


The Association is incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, whose Insurance Commissivner ex- 
amines its affairs annually. A Reserve Fund, as 
required by law, has been deposited in U. 8. Bonds, 
with the treasurer of the Commonwealth. 


$500, $1,000, $1,500 and $2,000 Certificates Issued. 


May the undersigned be pardoned for expressing 
the trust that their personal experience in Assess- 
ment Orders will inspire a confidence that they have 
established and will a reliable, sound and 


permanent institution. 


ACENTS WANTED.- 


Send to the Secretary, H. M. CABLE, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass., for information and b 


JOHN A. CUMMINGS, President. 

JOHN HASKELL BUTLER, Vice President, 
THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Treasurer. 

J. HOWARD FALLON, Auditor, 


DR. A. FONTAINE'S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the effect of which is per- 
manent. Where a flue bust exists 
it preserves it firm and perfect in 
obepe. A fair trial will convince you 
of efficacy and elicit pad sin- 
cere thanks and enthusiastic praise. 
, I am in dally receipt of letters ex- 
pressing delight. e extracts: 
“It proves highly satisfactory.” 
“Tam delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“Tt has worked like a charm.” 
: “T am perfectly delighted with it.” 
Mailed secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. J also 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
on, etc., ete. reu cen’ 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th &t., N.Y. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Oo. 
857 3 Somerset St., Bosjon. 


Medical Examination by your Lodge Examiner. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 


Title 

Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. - - - 
Admirable Blake. - - 

ar Life - - - 
Select Orations of Cicero. - 
The Great Gold Secret. - - - - - 
The Merchant of Venice. - - - - 
A Wife's Confession. - - - - - 
From Under the Cloud, - - - 
Our Radicals. H.H 8.No. 90. - - - - 
Normal Phonography. - - - 
September. - - - 
Put in His Thumb - - - 
What is the Bible? New Ed. - - 
Foreign Facts and Fancies. - - - - - 
In Cityand Camp. - - - - 
Violets Early and Late, - - - - - 
On Rum. : - - - - - - 
The Gypsyv's Prophecy. - - 
The Temple of Alanthur. - - - . - 
The World's Exposition at New Orleans, 1884 and 1885, 
Poverty Grass. - - - - - 
Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison. - - 
Deephaven - - 
Fireside Hawthorne. 6 Vols. - - - - 
The Irish Question. : : - 
Great Masters of Russian Literature. - - 
General History. - - - - 
Constantinople. - - - - - 
Palermo. 
The Late Mrs. Null. - - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Trouessart D Appleton & Co, N Y, #1 50 
Hannay 75 
Panton “ 25 
Allen & Greenough Ginn & Co, Boston, 100 

Cassell & Co, N Y, 15 
Shakespeare +4 
Agnew Robt Clarke & Co, Cin 175 
Barlow Lippincott Co, 
Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 
Baker ii 
Holyoke Mills & Spining, Chicago, 1 50 
Talmage Nat Temp Soc & Pub House, NY, 25 
Southworth T B Peterson & Bros. Phila, 75 
Baxley G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 1 25 
Rep Pub Co, Iowa City, 2 00 
Wyman Houghton, Mifflin & CO, Boston, 4 
Jowett 
Gladstone Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 10 
Dupuy T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
Sheldon DC Heath & Co, Boston, 1 60 
D’ Ami G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, ; 4 
Field 
Stockton Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the announce- 
ments of the Chauncy-Hall School in Tue JouR- 
NAL. This famous old institution seems to 
strengthen with age,—entering as it does, Sept. 
15, upon its fifty-ninth year,—having more than 
thirty persons in its board of government and in- 
struction, all of whom are managers and instruc- 
tors of rare qualifications and experience. The 
location and building of this school are unequaled. 
It is on one of the most desirable streets in Boston, 
and the arrangements, veitilation, heating, and 
proper light cannot be surpassed. Great attention 
is paid by the faculty to good manners and the 
formation of correct habits. It prepares its pupils 
thoroughly, either for business, for the college, or | 


for the professional schools. It has won an es- 
enviable reputation as a fitting school ”’ 
or the Institute of Technology.’’ Its primary 
and kindergarten departments are admirably 
suited to the training of young boys and girls. 


Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., has opened a post-graduate course 
in her well-known school for kindergartners. It 
will include a course of advanced study in Froebel’s 
philosophy, the natural sciences, and in art, open 
to all holders of a kindergarten diploma. Theory 
and practice will be taught by Mrs. Van Kirk 
hersélf ; musie by Professor Batchellor, a famous 
teacher of Tonie Sol-fa; geometry by Professor 
Heins, of Edinburgh ; natural history by Miss 
Gay, of Pennsylvania; Modelling by Miss Fox; 
botany 4! Miss Law; and five lectures will be 
given on hygiene by Dr. Stackhouse. The course 
will extend from Oct. 2, 1886 to May 31, 1887. | 
For farther particulars apply to Mrs. Van Kirk, 
1333 Pine street, Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the ci 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save £3.00 
ee Hire and Transfer of e A stopp’ at the 

rand Union Hotel, op d depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail , via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save 83.00 Carriage Hire. 

Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro 
 — Plan. Elevators, Resteurant, Cafe , and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
class e ° uest’s baggage vered and 

Central Depot. free. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the important 
announcement, in THE JOURNAL of this week, 
of William R. Jenkins, Esq., publisher and im- 
porter of French books, 850 Sixth avenue, New 
York City, The list of new and valuable French 
books just published by him, will be found of 
great interest to teachers and students of the 
French language. They are new and practical, 


and specially adepted to the needs of those who 
would acquire this language most successfully. 
We advise all interested in French literature to 
send for his new French catalogue, which will be 
sent free on application. 


ALL teachers interested in systematic study 
and reading for personal or professional improve- 
ment should notice carefully the announcement of 
** The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union and 
Socratic League”? in THE JOURNAL of this week. 
This Chautauqua movement is one educators will 
gladly welcome. It opens the way to great use- 
fulness for thousands of teachers, and those pro- 
posing to become such, in all sections of this 
country. Send at once for the ‘‘ Bulletin” of 

lans, methods, ete. Address Kate F. Kimball, 
emo Plainfield, N. J., or Hon. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, President, Boston, Mass. 

Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology. 


No candidate recommended by Chauncy-Hall 
School has ever failed of admission. Attention is 
particularly called to the remarkable success of this 
year’s class. 

259 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Very near the Institute. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested iu Elecuation. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best S- hools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim.—that it occupies the first place among 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 
In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Veice, Articulation, Gesture, 
Analysi«, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 
This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for frst introduction at 75 cts. per copy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 62% cts. A sample copy for 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Grand St., 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : PHILADA, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 

es. 
ce 25 cents by mail, to 
~ address, from the 
author 


Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 
New Goods. 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


644 x9 ly, 8x1134. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price. 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PictuRE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 


Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. . 4 e Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents, 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. COPYING Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


59 Duane Street, . - - - New York. 


School Music Books 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


All who are interested in the teaching of vocal music in schools, are earnestly solicited to send 
for our Descriptive List of 


VALUABLE SINGING BOOKS 


FOR THE USE OF 
Public Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 


Which will be forwarded to any address, free, upon application. 


Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Mention this paper.] 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and cope date. 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. 

578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics, 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St. 


genius are wanted by the millions. 


In the hi 
who has once 


Idea 


worth anything which is not worth much. 


circulating libraries! —Joun Ruski. 


Natur 
Prescott’s 


portunity of securing a speci 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


530 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
brightdesigns. 10c. 00., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The greedy grasp of monopoly is broken. 
gives place to the more liberal plan of asking a few cents pro 
1,000 equals $1,000, but 2 cents multiplied by 1,000,000 equals $20,000). Surely the most brilliant products of American literary 
he expiration of copyright enables me now to 
of the most famous writings of EMERSON, IRVING, PRESCOTT, and HAWTHORNE. 
I offer as representative of their authors, and as specimens of new styles in book-making recently introduced by me. 
hest civilization the book is still the highest delight. He | 
nown its satisfactions is provided with a resource against 
calamity. Angels they are to us of entertainment, sympathy, and provo- 
cation, whose embalmed life is the highest feat of art.—Emerson. 


EDITION 


and beautiful, as neat and graceful as it is convenient, easy for the eye, perfect in form for hand-holding 
and equally well adapted for the library shelf. Description is inadequate. To be seen is to be appreciated. 


and OTHER ADDRESSES 


which most greatly contributed to his fame. It treats of : 7, NATURE; 2,CommopiTy ; 3, BEAUTY. 
4, LANGUAGE ; 5, DISCIPLINE; G, IDEALISM; 7, Spirit; 8, Prospects; 9, THe METHOD oF Na- 
TURE; 10, Literary Etuics, It is printed from Long Primer type, on fine heavy paper, and 


bound in fine cloth, beveled boards, gilt va for the price of £0 cents ; or. in half Morocco, marbled edges, 65 cents. 


ume, his bio 
VANTES ; 3, SIR 
i graphy and binding this volume is uniform with the ‘* Nature, Etc.,” of Emerson. 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt BPE 40 cents ; half Morocco, marbled edges, 65 cents. 


reat ~ follows : 2 5 wir a copy of EmEerson’s “ Nature, Etc.,’’ 
cloth, as described, wi sent t-paid. or a copy of Prescott’s “ Miscel- 
ltanies,” in half Morocco binding, as will 
rimen of each author, and each style of binding, at as cost, and they will be 


Prescott 


The short-sighted policy of seeking $1.00 profit from each of 1,000veaders 
fit from each of a million readers, ($1.00 multiplied by 


ublish beautiful editions of some 
here describe two volumes which 


Life being very short and the quiet hours of it few, we ought to 
waste none of them in reading valueless books; and valuable books should. 
in a civilized country, be within the reach of everyone, printed in excellent 
form, for a just price.—Jonn Ruskin. 


is the name I have adopted for the new form and style in which I issue these 
and many other celebrated works. It is almost universally pronounced unique 


Books that can be held in the hand and carried to the fireside, 


If a book is worth reading, are the best, after all.—Samve. JoHNSON. 


and we are filthy and foolish enough to thumb each other’s books out of 


* Knowing that I loved my books, he furnished me, 

From my own library, with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom,”’—SHAKESPEARE. 
is the voluine I have chosen to rep- 
resent Emerson. It is the work 


ISCELL ANIES best represent this author, in the estimation of 

many readers, and I therefore offer, in one vol- 
aphical and critical essays on: 7, CHARLES BROCKDEN Brown ; 2, CER- 
WALTER Scott ; 4, MOLIERE ; 5, ITALIAN NARRATIVE Poetry. In typo- 
‘ine 


As the most effective means of advertising these and numerous other standard and 
popular works which I publish. I offer, for a short time only, sample volumes of 


Cc 
O be sent post-paid. This gives you the op- 


sent as specified, only, at the reduced price—if wanted otherwise, full price will be c 
| ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


4 The Aiden Book Co,; Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 4% Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper. 
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Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
A) COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


“For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses s0 common 
our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

623 PLEASANT To 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
In PILL on 
LOZENGE ForRM, (6 
FoR $5.) Errurr 


FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mans. “GUIDE TO Hkatrn” anp Conriprs- 
TUL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Lady of 65, Cured after 40 Years. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; “I now sit down to 
inform oa of the good your Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me. I am wow sixty-five 
vears of age, and I have been troubled with the 
falling of the womb forty years, and have spent 
hundreds of dollars doctoring with different 
doctors, but got no relief. I got discouraged 
and quit, and suffered on. I have taken various 
medicines but received ne benefit. Last fall I 
was so bad that I employed another doctor that 
was recommended to me as one of the best for 
such complaints. I took his medicine two 
months but to no effeet. Then 1 had tumors and 
kidney complaint very bad and was confined to 
my bed. Then lsaw your Compound so highly 
recommended that I thought I would try once 
more. I have taken ten bottles of your Com- 
pound and two boxes of pills, and am now able 
to be on my feet the most of the time. I have 
no bearing down pains, and can walk a mile 
easily. | never expect to be a sound woman, 
but 1am so much better than [ ever expected to 
be that | want to recommend it to any one suf- 
fering with the same complaint.”—Mrs, E, A. 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich, 


A Lady Says, “It Saved My Life.” 


A lady living near Haverhill, N. H., writing to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., says: 
“T have been your and Liver 
Pills six months. vas very low when I com- 
menced; without question it has been the means 


of saving my life. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 
Not a Liquid,Snuff. 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
HAY =F EVER? Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


“SKIN-SUCCESS.”’ 
Hon. A, A, DraK®, Westfield,N, J. and New York 
Stock Exchangegag 


writes: “My cas 


hysicians, etc. ,and 
ng perfectl an 
Quickly cure by 
one jarof PALMER’S 
‘SKIN-SUCCESS,’ 


,& few other ref 
erence names: 


Fsq., Hartford, Ct 
Other names in an 
locality sent on re 
quest. Price 750., Trial Size 360.—At Dr 
THE PALMER CO., 122 Nassau 


Ht 0, you can go via the Monon Ro via Louis- 
’ ontgom: 
Moblie, and the Gulf coast, for the same mone that 
a fake you through the d uninhabited Missis- 
a Weare confident that you cannot select 
ps. © to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
ern possessed by the Monon and its South- 
Tn 

ou decide to go South, make our mind 

to travel over the line that passes throug the best 


y the Monon Roovre, in connec- 
nat] the Louisville and Nasifvilie and the Cinein- 
ace Rallware ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, 
hath, daily trains. best to Cinein- 

For full informatio lori 


Hoon TS 


SALT 
RHEUM 
NY. 


Send six cents for postage. ans 
receive free, a costly box of g 
to m @ whichwill help all, of either sex 
ore money right away than anything else in thir 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
TRUE 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-— The September Century contains two full 
portraits of Liszt, and * A Summer with Liszt in Wee 
mer,”’ by his American pupil, Albert Morris Bigby. 
Pictures of Liszt’s home and of his two most promis- 
ing pupils add to the interest of the article. Two 
illustrated articles of artistic and scientific interest 
are the late Minister to Persia, 8. G. W. Benjamin’s 
per called “‘ A Glance at the Arts of Persia,” and 
irs. Emily Nunn Whitman’s account of “The 
Zoological Station at Naples.” The charm of an 
essay and the instructive observations of a student 
of familiar nature are mingled in John Burrough’s 
Notes from the Prairie.” In the War Series are 
Alfred Pleasanton’s “Successes and Failures of 
Chancellorsville.” General Howard writes of “ Jack- 
son’s Attack upon the Eleventh Corps;” Colonel 
Huntington W. describes “‘Sedgwick’s ‘Assault at 
Deecertenaburs, and Samuel P. Bates, the Union 
Commanner’s iterary executor, gives Hooker's ver- 
sion of the campaign, in the article *Chancellorsville 
Revisited by Hooker.” In the “ Memoranda on the 
Civil War,” Gen. R. E. Colston offers a new letter 
showing that Lee had divined Hooker's plans; Gen. 
Thomas M. Anderson explains anecdotally why 
The Leserve at Antietam” was not hurled against 
Lee’s exhausted lines; Capt. Joel B. Erhardt quotes 
from a war-time letter by Gen. William F. Smith as 
Naga | General Grant’s reasons for relieving the 
latt-r. Mr. Whittier replies to a statement of Col. 
Henry Kyd Douglas with respect to his poem on Bar- 
bara F rietchie. Editorials are numerous on “ Topics 
of the Time.” The om in this number are con- 
tribiited by Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Maurice Thompson, and Richard Watson 
Gilder and others. New York: Century Co.; $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— Harpers’ Magazine for September is a strong 
number, richly and attractively i'lustrated. The ar- 
ticle on “* Working-men in the British Parliament,” 
by Mr. Edward Brown. illustrated by twelve por- 
traits, 1s a striking revelation of the force wielded in 
England by the trades unions. Th mas Wentworth 
Higginson contributes an entertaining chapter of 
American maritime pam? in his article on ‘‘ Old 
Salem Sea-captains,”’ which is very effectively illus- 
trated. Theodore Child contributes a curiously iv- 
teresting description of the manufacture of artistic 
brenze in Paris. as carried on under the leadership 
of Barbedienne. The article is as significant from 
its artistic as well as from its industrial features, and 
is superbly illustrated. Mr. Alfred Parsors contrib- 
utes another of his beautiful illustrations of Words- 
worth’s sonnets, choosing for his subject “‘ Places of 
Worship.” Rear-admiral Edward Simpson, U. 8. N. 
contributes an important paper on “ United States 
Docks and Navy-yards,” and Richard A. Proctor ad- 
vances in his article, entitled ‘‘ The Central Engine 
of the Solar System,” some very interesting sugges- 
tions respectin the constitution of the sun’s globe. 
The “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” by George William Cur- 
tis; the “ Editor’s Study,” by W. D. Howells; and 
the Editor's Drawer,” conducted by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, are filled with entertaining matter, 
completing a number of unusual variéty and interest. 


— The New Princeton Review for September has 
articles of unusual ability. Edmund ©. Stedman 
treats of ‘‘ Genius,” and most effectually controverts 
the recent claim of Mr. Howells, that there is no 
such thing as “genius.” We think that Stedman 
and Schopenhauer have proved that “a genius is a 
man who knows without learning, and teaches the 
world what he never learned.” ‘ The Agnostic Di- 
lemma” is discussed by Alexander J. Ormond. 
“Country Churches in New England” are treated by 
W. C. Brine. George Rutledge Gibson wriies on 
“ The Origin of a Great Delusion;" Sarah Newlin on 
“Indian Treaties; Gen. O. O. Howard on * The 
Freedman During the War.” Frances Courtenay 
Baylor gives her third paper, entitled “In and 
Around a Despatch Box ;”’ and the concluding paper 
is from the German of Alfred Schave, “The Blue 
Veil.” The Criticisms, Notes and Reviews are unus- 
ually full, discriminating and candid. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son; price $3.00; six numbers in 
the year. 


— The September number of the Southern Bivouac 
fully sustains its well earned reputation with the 
second and concluding paper by F. G. de Fontaine 
on the “Bombardment of Fort Sumter.” The arti- 
cle is handsomely illustrated, and is of much histor- 
ical value. The second article is by Joel Benton, so 
well known as a magazine writer, and is devoted to 
a “A Half-forgotten Poet,” William Shenstone. 
Will Wallace Harney has a yee tribute to Paul H, 
Hayne, and Mrs. Margaret J. Preston has an article 
of some length on the Poet of the South. Will Wal- 
lace Harney writes in an interesting and instructive 
way of “Orange Culture.” Richard W. Knott con- 
tributes an article entitled ‘“‘ Our Transportation Sys- 
tem.” Published at Louisville, Ky. 


— The Forum,—edited by Lorettus 8. Metcalf. pub- 
lished by the Forum Publishing Co., 97 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. at $5.00 a year. 50 cents acopy,—has taken 
rank at this early period of its history as among the 
foremost ‘periodicals of the world. The September 
number has nine perers from the best essayists in 
the country, and their treatment of bea topics is 
masterly. Among the papers for this month are arti- 
cles by Prof. W. G. Sumner, on_“ Industrial War:” 
“How I Was Educated,” by Prof. 8. C. Barilett; 
*“ Civilization and Suicide,” by Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol; 
“The Temperance Trilemma,”’ by Dr. Felix Oswald. 


— A contract has been sealed between the Century 
Co. and T. Fisher Unwin, by which the Century Mag- 
azine in the future will be published by the latter. 
Mr. Unwin is the most enterprising and experienced 
of the younger publishers in London, Eng. During 
caveral seasons a number of the best books by En- 

lish and American authors have issued from his 

ouse. The Century could not be placed in betier 
hands. Frederick Warne & Co. will continue to pub- 
lish St. Nicholas. 


—A careful reading of the September number of 
Lend a Hand,—a Monthly Magazine of Organized 
Philanthropy, edited by Edward E. Hale, D. D.,— 

rompts us to commend it heartily to the readers of 

HE JOURNAL. Its articles all have a high purpose, 
and consider questions that look to the elevation of 
society by ihe suppression of pauperism, and the dim- 
inution of disease and crime, It is published by the 
Lend a Hand Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. Price 
$2.00 a year. 


- The Pansy, for September, edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, and published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
at $1.00 a year, is full of oherainahy illustrated arti- 
cles, replete with instruction and diversion for the 
young. We commend the “P. 8. Corner” of this 
number, in which Mrs. Alden answers her young cor- 
respondents’ questions with wonderful tact and skill. 
The tone of every article and “letter” is elevating 
and refining. 


— The Unitarian Review for September has schol- 
arly articles, mainly denominational in character, by 
Dr: Bartol, Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, Thomas Hill, D.D., 
Rev. J. H. Allen, Rev. J. W. Chadwick, George E. 
Baker, and Note Book and Review of Current Litera- 
ture by the editor. Price $3.00 a year. Published at 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 

_ 8. M. B. Platt has a long Irish ballad in the 
sepsmaber Wide Awake, written at the U. 8S. Consu- 
late at Queenstown, commemorating a touching oc- 
currence at Queenstown Beach last year. 


EDUCATION. 


ea | 

Qeachers’ Agencies 
Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 

Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


August or September, the scare ty o 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona. Towa, $600. 
Superintendent of Musie, College, Lancaster Ky. 
High School Principaiship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, ILl., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Iowa, $450. 
Superintendency, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places during sepomier last year than in any other month. 

e nearest and best-known Teachers’ Age an absolute necessity. The followin 

of the places filled by us during August and September last year: , “ae 


If a vacancy occurs in 
for an immediate selection, makes the 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500. 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins. Colo., $750. 

Prineipalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

Principalship, Champion, Mich., #600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., 8700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Etc., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, HL. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


want” TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


(a EsTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and_ Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to Fe South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and F n Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
5 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters Carongh 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than inany other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 
A. LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


AWS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau oe 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 


A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri- 
tery. The number of registrations and calls for 
Teachers are constantly merensing, and engaze- 
ments are daily reported. Never before has this 
Bureau had enrolled omens its members so many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so many Calls for 
this class of teachers. It is never too late toregister, 
for there is no week of the year when teachers are 
not called for at this agency. 
Circulars and forms of application sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


. PUBLIC OPINION. 
:—T have engaged Mr. F. V. G. to fill the 
of Mathematics in this school, and 
am greatly obliged to you for your prumptness in 


; i ts to see me. 
sending applicants HIBBARD, Principal. 


Bryant and Stratton Commercial College. 
Boston, Aug. 30, 1886. 
“T haveengaged Miss T. Am greatly pleased with 
your system and quick work.” 


J. C. PEIRCE, Ch. School Board, 
Rockport, Mass. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from.commissions thus 
earned, Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
H. HESSE’S 


12 K. 17th Street, New Vork City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions, 
h some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly Tees for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers eee with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers: 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TELON should 


TEACHERS 


The School Bulletin Teacher’ Agenc 
when a sud- 


and BOARDS 
OF EDUCA- 


is just nation 
whatis just as 


AT THE LAST 
cient teachers for 
we receive an application it receives imme‘iate 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
tions and schools with teachers. 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
Send for peptone form and list of testimonials to 


school —_ makes a good selection expe- 

of the season we can still offer a selection from 

almost any posi- 

attention. Cc. W. BARDEEN. 
This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 

given it to another man.” H. Tripp, Prest, 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


cially difficult. We assume, then, that even 
capable and effi- M 
tion; and that the 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Vaivereey for 
Central University of Iowa. 
Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography.” 
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TO 


TEACHERS OF GREEK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


GREE K LESSONS. 


Prepared te accompany the Grammar ef Hadley aud Allen. 


By ROBERT P. KEEP, Pu.D., 
Principal of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 


Introductory price, $1.20. Sample copy sent to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the 


Introductory price. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical ec urse. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. pies sent post- 
free for examination, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geegraphy, cloth, "1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If youare dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is neces 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustra 
with superb “= they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 
imen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 


* 
on receipt of price. 
A. 5. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A Great BRepositery of Practical and Sci- 
entific Information. One of the Fullest, Freshest, 
and most Valuable Hand-books the A Indis- 
pensable to every Practical Man. Justr y: 


THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL 
RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the 
Latest, most important, and most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical Technoloyvy and their Practical Applica- 
tion in the Arts and the Industries. Edited chiefly 
from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with 
additions by William T. Braunt, graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia, and 
Wm. H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid). See’y of Franklin Inst , 
Philadelphia, author of **Galvanoplastie Manipula- 
tions.”” Illustrated by 78 engravings, in one volume, 
over 500 pages, 12mo, closely printed, containing an 
immense amount and a great variety of matter le- 
gantly bound in scarlet cloth. gilt Price, $2.00, free 
of postage to any address in the world. 

Sa” A circular of 32 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this Important Book, sent by mail, free 
of postage, to any one in any part of the World who 

l furnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im 
810 WALNUT StT., PHIALDELPHLA, PA., 


THE VERY LaTEsSTrT, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rters, 
S.A. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |: 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


14th (Revised) Edition, including “ Declaration of 
Independence,” “Constitution of the United States,” 
Amendments, etc., with Questions. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


New Werk and Broek- 
lyn Public Schools. 


UNITED 
STATES 
Copies sent for examina- AT STORY. 


Albany Nor- 
mal Colleges. 

6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 11 Brosdway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course : 

Reed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hlutchison’s Physicleogy and Mygiene. — 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johmsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 
— 2=5 
an 
hte 
25.5 
2.0" 
Ee 
BES 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


Joun A. Boyz, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 

erdre par A. de ugemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 University Place, New York City. 


an 

tpaid by mail. 
WARRE! , PA. 


Every teacher should examine Fisher's 


“ Essentials of Geography.” 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A Descriptive Circu.arof Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 


A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAU VEUR, 


the author on receipt of 


3800 Locust St., Pamape Pa, 


PRIMER}: 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 
INCLUDING 


NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 


Also in use in a large number of leading 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETc. 


8 men P from the Readers and Charts 
Ma Free. Correspondence is invited. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 

30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Wa. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
8. A. MAXWELL & CO., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 4. 
ms in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, Les 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Feurth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. . 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 

DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. ee have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Sones of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or an address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography” ? 


THE ROYAL SINGER! 


New Singing Class Book by L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successful class- 
books, will generally concede that it is, in some de- 
gree, superior to any of its predecessors. The ele- 
mentary exercises, the graded easy tunes for prac- 
tice, the part-songs or fc and the church tunes, 
anthems, and chants, all excel in their selection or 
arrongement, 

With its happily chosen title, good and interesting 
music, and ory attractive character, there is 
Sy ground ‘or hope that it will be the “favorite of 
season. 


Ready September 1st. 
Price, 60 cents ; 86.00 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY, 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music, 
selected and arranged by W. F. Supps. 40 good 
Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Rondos, Schottisches, etc., 
and 17 popular songs, covering 96 sheet-music size 


© | pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 


Remember our superior new Sunday School Son 
Book, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), and our High 
School Song Book, Seng Greeting (60 cts.). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FOR BOOKS OF 


Recitations, Declamations, 
Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 


Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, Acting, Vocal Defects, etc., send to headquar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place ‘ 


N.Y. 
Circulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons iu English, - $4.75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25) McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 
Brandt’s German Grammar 1,50} Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - -1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50| Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - - 1.50 
Urane & Brun’s French er, «= 4,50] Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - 1.25 
Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - 25 
Hart’s Garman Classics for students. Harrison’s French Syntax, 
(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00; Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, = «© «= 60 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - -5 Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
papers fuy Ay und 1.25 
uc’s Lear n raw. us. - 2.00 Hi ( 
er Routledge’s Historical Course, 
How Shou ronoun 
painam’s 9 vols Each IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
tnam’s Hints for Home Read 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vuis.), 75¢. to $20 | With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
Progress. each. Quarto, , each, $1.00. 
senste sGerman Reader, - - ~- ° 
Klemen ence ’ 
The Advanced Science Series vols.) 1,25 IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL anp PROGRESSIVE. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
ADVERTISER 


or others, who wish to examine 
on advertising space, when in Chicago, will find it on 


this paper, or obtain estimates 
file at 45 to49 Randolph St., LORD & THOMAS 


the Advertising Agency of 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


school education. For Normal Schools, 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 
Cleveland (0.) public schools. 


elementary principle 
Constructive Drawing, with 
used in connection with any system of 


Illustrated, 


awing. 
One vol,, 16mo, 121 pages. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Wurrx, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 


Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 


persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


By Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 
Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 


of mechanical drawing. Part I., Geometrical 
roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Drawing, with problems. Part 


Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 36 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 


c. Ff. STEARNS, E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


MONROE'S INE WY READERS. 
TEACHERS ! 02, New School Aids are used for . 
schools in geod, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex 
inety different designs, colors and mottoes set 
bromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
— 
| 


